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SUMMER SAGA 


BOUT a month ago Rev. George A. 
Mark of Leominster, Mass., came into 
my office. He wanted me to preach for 
him at a camp in South Chatham, N. H., 
where he had been holding services for two 
seasons. He was hesitant about asking 
me, the fee was small—only the collec- 
tion; the congregation was mostly young- 
sters from the camps; he was not sure that 
I would feel justified in taking the jour- 
ney. There was no church building. The 
meetings were held in the lodge at Bemis 
Camp. They had no professional singers. 
The girls from Chatham Woods Camp 
helped out, somebody played the piano 
and somebody else played the cornet. 

I inquired if he had been asked to take 
the camp chaplaincy. He said he had 
not, that the thing had just sort of come 
about. Hearing that a Unitarian minister 
was spending his vacation in the neighbor- 
hood, a deacon of the Universalist chapel 
of North Fryeburg asked Mr. Mark to 
preach. They said they had not much 
money, but it would warm the people’s 
hearts to have a service in the little old 
chapel again. It was arranged, and at the 
service it was found that the preacher had 
brought most of the congregation with him, 
and of the thirteen present all but three 
were from Chatham. Naturally the ques- 
tion arose as to why the services should not 
be held in Chatham. 

Very generously, Mrs. Bemis offered the 
use of the lodge at the camp, a picturesque 
assembly room built of logs and seating 
fully two hundred people. The directors of 
“Kttowah,” a boys’ camp across the 
lake, and of ‘Chatham Woods,” a girls’ 
camp nearby, were consulted, and en- 
thusiastically co-operated in making the 
services a success. 

Albert Niles, a St. Lawrence University 
theological student, and during the sum- 
mer the head guide at Bemis, gave himself 
wholeheartedly to the project. Suf- 
ficient musical talent, both vocal and in- 
strumental, was found in the camps, and 
occasional week-end guests added special 
numbers. A boys’ dance orchestra staying 
at Bemis Camp contributed its share, and 
the congregation derived) a good deal of 
pleasure out of their very serious efforts 
to play “‘Humoresque’”’ and other classi- 
cal numbers without jazzing them. Hymn 
books were borrowed through the courtesy 
of the North Fryeburg Universalist Chapel 
and had to be hurried to Bemis Lodge 
after their Sunday school closed in order 
to be in time for the 11 o’clock service. 
The congregations ranged from 75 to 150, 
and were made up of the girl and boy 
campers, summer residents and the local 
people. This summer the congregations 
have been larger than ever, running up to 
nearly two hundred, and an ample supply 
of hymn books has been contributed by 
the Unitarian church in Leominster. 

The opening season Mr. Mark preached 
during July. In August he was in Scot- 


land and the services were conducted by 
Albert Niles, ably assisted by his father, 
the Rev. Harold Niles of Bridgeport. 
The preachers this year have been Albert 
Niles of St. Lawrence, Rev. Thomas Mark 
of South Boston, Rev. Isaac Smith of 
Lowell, Helene Ulrich of Leominster, Rev. 
George F. Patterson of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston, Rev. George 
A. Mark of Leominster, and Rev. Harold 
H. Niles of Bridgeport. 

The Sunday I took the service there were 
well over a hundred persons present, and 
it was a thrilling experience. Aside from 
the counselors, there were probably twenty- 
five local people and neighborhood guests, 
but the bulk of the audience was young. 
I have never spoken to a more attentive 
or a more responsive group. It was a 
beautiful sight to see the boys come from 
Ettowah across the lake in their canoes, 
and the singing had all the enthusiasm of 
youth and high spirits. Donald Mark 
did excellent work with his cornet, and 
all in all the service possessed an inspira- 
tional and optimistic character which can 
be only contributed by a certain type of 
congregation. 

Much of the credit for the organization 
and launching of this enterprise should go 
to Mr. and Mrs. George Mark. They 
have been unceasing and entirely unself- 
ish in their efforts, and a real piece of 
summer missionary work has been done. 
Nor should the clergymen who have so 
generously co-operated be forgotten. Much 
credit for the music should go to Mrs. 
Charles Comstocls, teacher of music at the 
Horace Mann School in New York, Mrs. 
Newell from Chatham Woods Camp and 
Miss Harriet Allen of Connecticut. 

Before these arrangements were made 
the young people in the camps were 
loaded into buses and driven seven miles 
to Fryeburg for the Sunday service. 
Since its inauguration the girls from 
Chatham Woods march down the pleasant 
tree-lined mile to Bemis Lodge and the 
boys paddle across the lake. The other 
people come from the various cottages and 
homes in the neighborhood, and the 
whole thing has an aspect of interest, 
friendliness and comradeship that pre- 
pares the way for reverence and worship. 

George F. Patterson. 


* * 


FOR CHILDREN WHO HAVE NO 
SHOES 


Since Labor Day, the weather has been 
very cold in the mountains, especially in 
the early morning when the school chil- 
dren walk over cold mountain trails with 
bare feet. Will anyone having used chil- 
dren’s shoes, boys and girls, with good 
soles on them, send some to Inman’s 
Chapel soon? Or money towards a shoe 
fund would be equally acceptable, as we 
have no shoes of any kind on hand. 

George C. Boorn, 
Annie M. Boorn. 
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Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers 


ERE comes a delightful new book* of 250 pages 
by two men of distinction, upon the ethical 
dilemmas of ministers. But are there any 

ethical dilemmas that pertain to ministers exclusively? 
Are we not all equal in the church, and ought not 
ministers and laymen alike to live up to the highest 
conceivable standards? How can there be special 
dilemmas for ministers? Yet lawyers, doctors, busi- 
ness men, seem to think that they have special dilem- 
mas, and all of these groups and others establish codes 
of ethics to guide their members. And when we ex- 
amine the matter we find some rather puzzling ques- 
tions for ministers. 

For example, should a minister marry the guilty 
person in a divorce action? Should he go back of the 
license of the government and conduct an investiga- 
tion of his own? Heis hired to serve a parish. Should 
he also serve the community? He has a budget to 
raise. Are there methods of financing a church that 
are vulgar or dishonest or unsocial in other ways? 
Is there any moral question involved in transferring 
members to other churches? Should a minister accept 
half-fare certificates on railroads or discounts in stores? 
What fees may a minister accept? What ought he 
to reject? 

The authors of this book hold prominent positions. 
One is the pastor of a large Lutheran church in St. 
Louis, Mo., and the other is the head of the Research 
Department of Yale University Divinity School. 
They might be expected to draw up a code of morals, 
but they did not adopt that method. They sent a 
questionnaire to the graduates of ten theological 
schools, who were graduated between 1901 and 1930 
and who were living in New England, New York and 
New Jersey. Replies came in from 886 men, or 59 
percent. Of these 823 were usable. The seminaries 
were Auburn, Bangor, Berkeley, Biblical Seminary, 
Colgate-Rochester, Drew, Lutheran (Gettysburg)‘ 
Lutheran (Mt. Airy), Hartford, and Yale. A hundred 
other leading ministers were interviewed orally and by 
writing. 

It is extraordinary that so many men exhibited a 
lively and intelligent interest in the preparation of the 
book. Only a few took the view that the inquiry was 
an impertinence and that what they did about fees, 
rebates, marriage, etc., was their own affair. A large 
number confessed doubt as to whether the practices 
that they were following were ethical. 

*Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers. By Frederick F. Mueller 
and Hugh Hartshorne. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 
Price $2.00. 


In their preface the authors say: “This volume 
is not offered as a text in ministerial ethics. We are 
not so presumptuous as to try to elucate our fellow 
ministers in the rightness or wrongness of their pro- 
fessional conduct. We do feel, however, that they 
are entitled to the judgments of several hundred rep- 
resentative clergymen on the ethics of many conven- 
tional practices.” 

In regard to marriage two and one-half percent 
marry only church members. Another small group, 
the members of which do not insist upon church mem- 
bership, insist upon belief in Christ and sympathy 
with the work of the church. One wrote: “If people 
do not believe in Christ, I would ask why they come 
to the church to be married. Why not go to the 
justice of the peace? If I marry people in the name 
of Christ and they do not believe in him, I would 
question whether their vow is sincere.” This is an 
extreme position. If no question of divorce is involved 
many marry any one who can produce a license. 
Some insist on witnesses. A few declare that they 
must know one of the contracting parties. 

One-half of those interviewed considered the ques- 
tion of fitness for marriage. Graduates of Berkeley 
(Episcopal), Hartford (Congregational), and Yale 
(Congregational), were the ones most concerned with 
this matter. The replies of those who attempt to con- 
sider fitness make illuminating reading. There is 
wide diversity of opinion between ministers about 
marrying divorced persons—some marrying none of 
them, others the innocent party, still others those 
who they believe might establish a good home, and 
a few anybody with a license. 

Over 50 percent of the Lutherans questioned took 
their stand on the Biblical standard of marrying only 
the innocent party in a divorce for adultery or deser- 
tion. One who dissented from this position wrote: 
“One cannot distinguish between the person who is 
guilty and the one who is not guilty ina divorce. I 
doubt if a lawyer can. I may commit adultery, but 
I probably would not do so if the home relationship 
were right.”” The authors write that “in spite of agi- 
tation, the practice of ministers indicates thought- 
lessness or hopelessness.” Very few try to prepare 
young people for marriage. Very few make careful 
study of the qualifications of those seeking marriage. 
Here is a book that might arouse the organized Uni- 
versalist ministers of the United States and give them 
a few profitable meetings at their biennial convention. 
If they do not want to come to grips yet with so 
thorny a question, they might debate the chapters on 
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Social and Civic Consciousness and Community Ser- 
vice, but they had better leave them alone if they 
want something more soporific. 

It is helpful to find in black and white a state- 
ment of the four roles that every minister is called 
upon to play: ‘‘He is the representative of a particular 
form of religion with its own standards and its own 
interpretations of the function of religion in society. 
He is a citizen in the community sharing with other 
citizens the responsibilities of local and national 
democratic government. He is the employee of a 
particular institution and as such is engaged to per- 
form specified services usually for a specified wage. 
And finally, he is himself, a man with private convic- 
tions, private responsibilities and ambitions, and a 
sense of duty to Ged which at moments of crisis may 
displace his sense of duty to his fellow men.” 

While the authors are fair to all sides, their ob- 
vious intention is to wake the ministry up concerning 


their own profession and to elevate standards of min- © 


isterial practice. 

We who hold no theories of special illumination 
and guidance for the fallible human beings who are 
ministers have a special responsibility to back them 
up. A good way to begin is to read this book. 


kee 


MORE LAY DELEGATES IN CHICAGO 


RITING from one of the Oxford conferences 

a fellow editor said: “A better balance of 

clergymen and laymen in another such con- 

ference would prove salutary. After all, the clergy 
are not the Church.”’ 

This is the text for our homily upon the duty of 
lay folk to attend the sessions of the Universalist 
General Convention in Chicago. 

In our fellowship there does not exist the gap 
between clergy and laity that we find in some churches. 
We are congregational, and the authority rests largely 
with lay people. Moreover, from deep conviction 
we follow the spirit of the New Testament rule: “But 
be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your master even 
Christ; and all ye are brethren. And call no man your 
father upon the earth; for one is your father which is 
in heaven. . . . But he that is greatest among you 
shall be your servant.”’ 

Our ministers do not insist upon the niceties of 
theology, and therefore are much more like our lay- 
men in mentality. Yet, with all these qualifications, 
we make as emphatic as possible the declaration that 
any church is doomed that is carried on of, by and for 
the clergy and not of, by and for everybody. 

And we do not urge the attendance of lay folk 
merely that they may fill the seats and listen to the 
utterances of the clergy. We urge it because we need 
their counsel. They do not have to make speeches 
in order to give advice, but upon committees they can 
render valuable service, and in the convention of the 
corridors they may be highly influential. And if they 
choose to speak they have as much right to do so as 
the ministers. 

Thus urging the attendance of the laity, let us 
make it clear that we dislike the segregation into 
groups that exists now and then, and the consequent 
development of a group consciousness. We dislike 


the necessity of insisting that we must have a lay- 
man for an office if we have had a minister for the 
previous term, and vice versa. That church is richest 
and strongest which comes the nearest to making 
every person count for what he is in talent and charac-. 
ter, and not because he is either minister or layman, 
from West or East, or city or country. So let all of 
our people who can go up to our convention city do so. 
We need all. * 


* * 


A CONCERNED FRIEND 


CONCERNED FRIEND” writes to the Amer-- 
ican Friend of Richmond, Indiana, upon ““The: 
Hypocrisy of the Holy,” and says some things. 

of interest and importance to all engaged in religious. 
work. 

What disturbs him is loud profession and slight. 
performance. Since boyhood he has heard Quakers 
say, “A spirit-filled Quaker will shake the country for’ 
ten miles around,” and he often has heard the remark 
uttered “by people who couldn’t shake a house of’ 
cards.”’ He cites other Friends who were loud and 
insistent in their claim that their theory of the uni-. 
verse or their method of worship was the only correct. 
one, and to him the spirit that filled them was not the: 
spirit of God but the spirit of pride and self-sufficiency. 
If hypocrisy, he admits, is not the correct word with. 
which to describe such Friends, it is equally certain 
that holy is not the word either. 

We who are outside the circle of Friends are: 
rather pleased to read such an article. It tells us 
that we must not be too much disheartened over the- 
Universalists who disturb us. If such an admirable: 
group as the Friends, so full of faith and good works, 
so truly Christian, has to put up with people of this 
sort, why should we not accept it as part of the normal 
life of churches? 

But we should note that this article stands in 
strong opposition to the people who think too highly 
of themselves. The author does not accept their rule. 

Yielding to the rule of the opinionated means. 
for churches especially destruction of spiritual in-- 
fluence. 

* * 


CONTUMACIOUS CONDUCT OF AN EDITOR 


HE conduct of our colleague, Dr. Guy Emery 

Shipler, editor of The Churchman, is astounding. 

He defies a Bishop, and that Bishop a Manning. 

This is the ultimate in lésé majesté. Bishop Manning~ 

sent\a piece to his paper and this editor refused to. 

publish it. Rebuked publicly by the Bishop, he made > 

no apology, but continued in contumacious and stub-- 

born resistance to the clearly expressed will of a Bishop, . 
and that Bishop a Manning. 

The letter of Bishop Manning submitted to The: 
Churchman was one that he sent to all of the church’ 
papers and also to the daily papers. As it dealt with 
radicalism and protested against the proposed speakers . 
of the Church League for Industrial Democracy at. 
the coming General Convention, the daily papers. 
published it. It was “old stuff’? by the time The 
Churchman came out, and editors shy away from old 
stuff all that is possible. So The Churchman did not. 
publish it. Doctor Shipler wrote Bishop Mannin 
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explaining why it did not appear, but the Bishop sent 
him a tart telegram. It read: 


Your letter received. Your action in refusing to 
print my letter is contrary to all principles of liberalism 
and of fair journalism, and your attempted explanation 
has no point whatever. If you had agreed with my 
letter, you would have been glad for it to be published 
in other papers as well as yours. I ask you to give 
your readers opportunity to read my letter so that 
they may judge as to the fairness of your criticism of it. 


This telegram should have scared Shipler, but 
obviously did not. Had a Universalist bishop sent 
us such a telegram we should have yielded instantly, 
and should have humbly apologized, for, say what one 
will anent the degeneracy of the times, a bishop is a 
bishop, august and terrifying. We should have let the 
bishop fill our pages with his worst, for it couldn’t 
have been worse than some that we get and have to 
use. But this Shipler, coolly, calmly, courteously, 
stood his ground, an Ajax defying lightning. He said 
that he “‘was a little fed up with the apparent con- 
viction of some people, including some bishops, that 
the religious press can be kicked around and used as a 
second-run medium of publicity.” 

We feel moved to charge our fellow editor to 
take care, to meditate upon how we would act if 
we had a bishop, and to weigh our feeling for Bishop 
Manning. If he does he may decide that the one im- 
portant thing to be remembered about the little iron 
Bishop of New York, is that he may take care of him- 
self in perfect form if he is given plenty of rope. 


* * 


LEARNING IN THE SUMMER-TIME 


OMPLETE statistics on the six Regional In- 
stitutes of the Universalist Church are not yet 
available, but, according to the information 

which we now have, the Institutes at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, Murray Grove, N. J., Shelter Neck, N. C., 
Turkey Run, Ind., Caledonia, Ohio, and Hayes 
State Park, Mich., reached between six and seven 
hundred people during the season just closed. There 
were one hundred registered delegates at the Institute 
of Religious Education at Ferry Beach, and the joint 
Institute at Turkey Run reports 140 registered dele- 
gates. Attendance at other institutes varies all the 
way down to the twenty-five who attended the Buck- 
eye Junior Institute at Caledonia, Ohio. From every 
one of these centers come enthusiastic reports of the 
fine courses given, and the eager and earnest interest 
shown by students in classes. We who visited three 
of these institute centers, Turkey Run, Murray Grove 
and Ferry Beach, can testify to the high quality of the 
students who attended. They were eager and earnest 


learners, seeking to learn more effective churchman- 


ship, and in their fellowship learning ways of being 
better Christian men and women. 

Several significant facts stand out in these insti- 
tute programs. First, it is clearly apparent that young 
people who attend institutes these days, in spite of 
reports to the contrary, are more serious and mean 
business to a greater extent than institute-goers ten 
or fifteen years ago. Second, there is an obvious in- 
crease of interest in the missionary enterprises of our 


Church. Indeed, we are convinced that if the-middle- 
aged people of the Universalist Church were as in- 
terested in our missionary program as are the young 
people, there would be no problem of financial sup- 
port for these missions. At Turkey Run a large au- 
dience of young people kept Georgene Bowen answering 
questions for forty-five minutes after her address. 
At the joint institute held at Murray Grove over Labor 
Day, there was a very marked interest in the classes 
on missionary education, given by Mrs. Hersey. 
More young people attended those missionary educa- 
tion classes than we have known to attend such classes 
in many years. 

What does it all mean? We believe it means that 
our young people, and our religious education folks, 
together with the lay leaders of our church, are very 
definitely becoming aware of the whole Church and their 
responsibility for the whole program of our Church. 
It means also that between six and seven hundred 
people have gone back into the local churches all over 
the country with new ideas and improved methods, 
and this means more vital and more useful programs 
in every community where there is a Universalist 
church. 

Learning together in the summer-time is a dis- 
tinctly pleasant and profitable business for our church 


-folk. We look forward with confidence and hope to an 


ever-growing institute program in our Universalist 
Church, where young and old will live together, learn 
together, and inspire each other in finer expression of 
the Christian way of living. 

EB. H.L. 


x Xx 


A SOUTHERN EDITOR SPEAKS OUT 


HEN a small band of masked men took a Negro 
from the sheriff in Tipton County and lynched 
him the other week, they broke the county’s 

good record of not having had a lynching since the 
Civil War. The prisoner, accused of slaying an officer, 
was being taken to Covington for trial when the mob 
intercepted the guard and carried out their lawless 
purpose. Tennessee’s governor has offered the maxi- 
mum reward for apprehension of the members of the 
mob and has pledged full co-operation in securing 
their conviction. The community should leave no 
stone unturned to bring the murderers to justice. 
Their defiant overthrow of the law was a crime against 
the community, the state and the whole country. A 
well-known Southern editor recently voiced the senti- 
ment of the South when he said: ‘America owes the 
Negro the stamping out of lynching and the protection 
of his person and property from violence born of race 
prejudice. As long as the white South tolerates the 
application of extra-legal measures toward the Negro, 
no man, white or black, can be assured of the integrity 
of the law under which he lives.” —The Christian Ad- 
vocate, Nashville, Tenn., Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Before we criticise Edinburgh as a universalist 
movement which left out Universalists, let us ex- 
amine our own universalist movement and see if it 
has left out Edinburgh. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


HESE lectures could in no wise be called a history 
of the Universalist Church, for that history has 
yet to be written in its entirety. Of course 

there are many accounts written at different periods 
during the past century, but no real adequate survey 
of the beginnings, development and growth of that 
wing of liberalism called Universalist. Therefore I 
have called the subject “Historical Backgrounds.” 
Every Universalist should know something of the 
history of his church. We have a right to be proud 
of our heritage, of those men and women who fought 
for the cause of liberalism in a day when it meant os- 
tracism, ridicule and sneers. If the liberal movement 
is to continue and we are to take our part in intelli- 
gently directing that future, it is imperative that we 
know something of the background of our faith and 
have at least a bowing acquaintance with the leaders 
and the movements. 

The Universalist Church has never been a fixed 
static institution—nothing that you could place your 
finger on and say “This is it!’ It has been continually 
changing, battling along many fronts, carrying the 
implications of liberalism into every department of 
life. We have constantly refused to be labeled, 
stamped and standardized. Many times this has 
been attempted, imposing this creed or that standard 
of faith, but it was in vain. The hardy independent 
spirit of our people (too independent at times perhaps) 
asserted itself, and conformity was shattered and 
laughed off the stage. Of course, like any other in- 
stitution, we have done foolish things, wasted valuable 
time over non-essentials and followed wayward lead- 
ership at times. Ignorant men have often hurt our 
cause. As we look back across the years from the 
days of John Murray to this bewildering and baffling 
age—lI repeat—we have a right to be proud and thank- 
ful for the things said and done by so many of our 
Universalist leaders. It is a trite saying, but never- 
theless true, that one cannot understand the present 
without knowing the past. Therefore I shall begin 
with the history of our movement in the United 
States, and not delve to any great extent into the 
Continental background. Thomas Whittemore, one 
of the earlier leaders, wrote a book, ‘The Plain Guide 
to Universalism,” in 1842, and in that volume he 
says: 


We find distinct traces of Universalism in the 
Christian Church immediately after the age of the 
Apostles—and it is worthy of the remark that a belief 
in the final salvation of all men was not made a subject 
either of objection or reproach, for two or three hundred 
years after the death of Christ. 


I will let this short quotation from Whittemore give 
you an idea of the age of our liberal doctrines, and at 
least impress upon your minds that our roots run far 
back in the Christian movement and history. It 
would take a long course of lectures to develop the 
early beginnings and growth of liberal theological 


*The first of a series of lectures delivered at Ferry Beach. 


of the Universalist Movement" 
Alfred S. Cole 


ideas. For that reason I shall start with America. 

No movement of any kind can be separated from 
its environment and the political, economic and re- 
ligious currents dominant in that environment. 
If we are to understand the early Universalist move- 
ment we must realize what they were fighting against. 
As you read many of the tracts and sermons written 
a hundred years ago, many of them seem to be nothing 
but endless quotations from the Bible and endless 
repetitions of seemingly non-essential details. Uni- 
versalism, as far as the United States is concerned, 
grew out of the rank heart of Calvinism—a famous 
theological system. Our movement received full in 
the face the last expiring kick of a tottering Calvinism 
—hbut there was considerable vigor in the kick. It 
all seems to us like a tempest in a teapot, because we 
know very little of its harsher realities. We can smile 
now at some of its disciplines because we do not have 
to suffer in mind and body from its dictates. Remem- 
ber, if you can, the five points of Calvinism, at least of 
the popular variety. (1) Predestination. (2) Particular 
Redemption. (3) Total Depravity. (4) Effectual 
Calling. (5) Final Perseverance. Then on top of 
these you have loaded the doctrine of a fiery, eternal, 
everlasting hell, and the whole combines to build a 
horrible nightmare. No wonder John Murray tells 
in his biography of the awful fears planted in his mind 
by these doctrines. Those sufferings, although they 
were mental, were very real and terrible. Calvinism 
affirmed God and then described him in terms which 
made him lower than the devil. It proclaimed as 
“good news” the tidings that the greater portion of 
mankind are hopelessly lost. It grounded the uni- 
verse in wrath and clouded the glory of heaven with 
the endless smoke of hell. Here, in brief, was Calvin’s 
system. One must know something about it to ap- 
preciate the revolt made by the Universalists. God 
was the sovereign, almighty ruler—Jehovah of the 
Old Testament, not the God of the New; that stern 
and mighty Presence who holds in his hands the des- 
tinies of every human being. Imagination cannot 
picture the awful power, the infinite knowledge, of this 
Jehovah. Though meteors flash and comets ride the 
sky like balls of fire in his dread hand, the firmament 
and all the wonders of space are not his chief concern. 
Above all else, more priceless than any conceivable 
thing, stands man. For man’s sake the earth was 
created; for man’s sake the joy and beauty of Eden; 
for man, although he was a fallen creature, there was 
worked out the most sublime, awe-inspiring plan of 
salvation for even the Divine Mind to formulate, the 
scheme of redemption whereby all who believed could 
be saved from everlasting torment. But—a human 
soul, if oblivious to all that God in his great power 
had done for it, then even the blackest and most 
terrifying portion of hell is none too awful for it to be 
consigned to. Calvinism made the whole drama of 
the universe center around the human soul. Creation, 
Redemption, Salvation—all stupendously planned, as 
if they were for man alone. You have all probably 
heard of Jonathan Edwards, the famous Northampton — 
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preacher. Let me quote for your edification one of 
the gems from his well-known sermon—‘Sinners in 
the Hands of an Angry God.” The congregation is 
told that the Almighty is more angry with many 
living men than he is with those in hell. He con- 
tinues: 


Yes, doubtless, with many now here, the wrath of 
God is burning; the pit is prepared, the fire is ready, 
the furnace is hot, the flames rage and glow; the devils 
are waiting and watching like lions restrained, greedy 
for prey. The unconverted are now walking over the 
pit of hell on a rotten covering. Innumerable places 
in this covering are so weak that they will not bear 
their weight. They flatter themselves with a prospect 
of safety; they fail to realize that God’s wrath against 
them is as though he held them over the burning pitas 
one holds a loathesome insect over the fire. 


Psychologically speaking, human nature is so 
constituted that, when it is debased and belittled to 
such extreme extents as Calvinism went, then it re- 
volts. Men became tired of absolute monarchs, both 
in politics and religion. They revolted against the idea 
that one man, with the title of king or emperor, had 
such absolute sway over their lives and destinies. 
Hence the Revolutionary War. Monarchs were out 
of fashion, and this struggle spread into the field of 
religion. The absolute God of Calvinism was not 
wanted any more than an absolute king in temporal 
affairs. It was a distasteful idea. Democracy was 
spreading. Jonathan Edwards’ sermons sound fiery 
and terrible, but Edwards was fighting a man of straw. 
The tide of progress was moving in other channels. 
“The rising tide of Puritanism in the Puritan churches 
by 1750 is simply the translation into theological 
language of what men were beginning to think and 
say in political phrases.’’ The old Calvinism reduced 
man to the littleness and worthlessness of the worm, 
and when that sort of thing happens a revolt is 
bound to occur. Calvinism took away man’s sense of 
any freedom and made him nothing more than a 
machine. The sturdy Puritan spirit brought up and 
nourished on this diet revolted. Indeed, that spirit 
seems akin to the rocks, the grey skies and tossing 
branches of giant woods in frontier America. And yet 
what a hardy spirit it was! Listen to a quotation from 
the diary of Samuel Sewall under the date of Sunday, 
January 15, 1716: 


An extraordinary cold storm of wind and snow. 
Blows much worse as coming home at noon, and so 
holds on. Bread was frozen at the Lord’s table— 
though ’twas so cold, yet John Tuckerman was bap- 
tized. At 6 o’clock my ink freezes so that I can hardly 
write by a good fire in my wife’s chamber. Yet it was 
very comfortable at meeting. Praise God. 


Those years from 1695 to 1770 were brooding 
years. Men began to think more deeply on the sub- 
ject of government, divine as well as human. If it 
was unjust for England to do as she pleased with her 
subjects, was it just for the Creator to do as He 
pleased with His creatures? If it be unjust for a 
government to have a privileged class—the elect— 
born so, is it just for the Almighty to have a privileged 
lass—the elect—born so, while millions of others, 
from no fault of their own, are allowed to perish? 


- 


These thoughts were surging through the minds of 
many people, bringing a certain liberation and spirit. 
of revolt, culminating in the Revolutionary War in 
the political field and in the birth of a new liberalism 
in religion. Into this world of turmoil and strife 
stepped John Murray. Perhaps you have read the 
story of his life. I think many writers have been 
prone to give Universalism a rather too romantic be- 
ginning. Romantic it was, no one can deny. I fear, 
however, that Murray’s advent and work have been 
exploited a bit too much at the expense of other worthy 
men. Ina sense the field was ripe for his preaching of 
the “modified Calvinism’ which, with the help of 
Relly in England, he had worked out in his own mind. 
Murray’s great contribution may be likened to that of 
John the Baptist—he was a voice crying in the theo- 
logical wilderness, ‘All men will be saved!”” He went 
up and down, into inland towns and cities, circuit- 
riding, preaching, crying—‘‘All men will be saved.” 
And what happened was this—Tom, Dick and Harry 
came out from farm, hamlet and city, sometimes in- 
dividually, sometimes in small groups, and gathered 
around his banner. They believed his doctrine and 
had only been waiting for that voice to sound the note. 
He was a standard to rally around! Here was some- 
thing to fight for. And fight they did. John Murray 
spoke to receptive hearts and in small numbers at first. 
Increasingly as time went on, they formed their little 
societies, formulated their constitutions, and built their 
churches. From a very old record book I copied out 
the call to organize these small and scattered forces 
into a convention body: 


In the year of our Lord 1789 in conference between 
some persons who resided in Philadelphia and others 
from Jersey State holding said faith, it was lamented, 
that although we were well acquainted with many 
Christians in different parts of this continent who do 
hold and enjoy this glorious doctrine yet for the want 
of a more social union and communion together our 
growth, establishment and consolation was much im- 
peded. It was therefore agreed that there should be a 
meeting in Philadelphia on the 6th of Sept., 1789, there 
to consult on the most expedient ways to bring this de- 
sired object about. Accordingly at said meeting there 
was a committee of four appointed to draw up and send 
out a circular letter to various parts inviting such as 
held like faith with them to meet in conference on the 
subject. This was done. 


Strong souls they were—those early pioneers of 
our faith. Ready to sacrifice their substance and 
reputation for this blessed doctrine. Out of the Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Baptist and other churches 
they came, and rallied around the liberal standard. 
I might note in passing that in the early history of 
liberalism we find a distinct difference between the 
Unitarian and Universalist movements. The Uni- 
versalist movement was a pioneer movement. In- 
dividulas or small groups of people came out from 
the established churches and gradually rallied around 
Murray’s banner or under Winchester’s leadership. 
Organization naturally was slow in development. 
On the other hand many of the Congregational 
churches were taken over bodily by the Unitarians— 
that is, the majority of the congregation were Uni- 
tarian so the minority withdrew, leaving the Uni- 
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tarians with an organization, a church and a certain 
financial stability. That is why you will note today 
on many Unitarian churches this caption: ‘First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian).” 

I shall not repeat in detail the familiar story of 
John Murray’s landing, but just cite the bare facts. 
Bear in mind that Murray was, during his childhood, 
grounded in Calvinism, and although he broke away 
from its harsher tenets he was a modified Calvinist 
to the end. Let me quote from his autobiography 
the story of an ordinary Sunday’s activities: 


Sunday was a day much to be dreaded in our 
family; we were all awakened at early dawn, private 
devotions attended, breakfast hastily dismissed, shut- 
ters closed, no light from the back part of the house, no 
noise could bring any member of the family to the win- 
dow. Not a syllable was uttered on secular subjects; 
everyone who read, children and domestics, had their 
allotted chapter. Family prayers finished after which 
Baxter’s ‘‘Saints Everlasting Rest’”’ was assigned to me, 
my mother all the time in terror lest the children 
should be an interruption. At last the bell summoned 
us to church whither in solemn order we proceeded. I 
close to my father, who admonished me to look straight 
forward and not let my eyes wander after vanity. At 
church I knelt at his elbow, compelled to kneel when he 
knelt, stand when he stood, to find the psalm, epistle and 
collect for the day, and any instance of inattention was 
marked and unrelentingly punished. 


Such was the stifling atmosphere in which John 
Murray grew up. His first visit to this country, after 
the death of his wife, was an uncertain adventure. 
He simply wanted to begin life over again in the New 
World. Because of a calm he was compelled to land 
in the woods on the Jersey shore and ask for food from 
one Thomas Potter, whom he found there. Potter, a 
man of liberal tendencies, had built, entirely out of 
his own earnings, a “meetinghouse” for the expres- 
sion of opinions differing from those of the prevailing 
Calvinism. When the Baptists looked with longing 
eyes at his chapel Potter said they could have it if 
they would prove to him that Almighty God was a 
Baptist. 

In Murray he recognized his long-expected 
preacher of the New Tidings. After a considerable 
amount of pleading he persuaded him to begin his 
preaching in this lonely little chapel in the Jersey 
forest, and here it was that John Murray consecrated 
himself to his self-ordained work as a minister of uni- 
versal salvation to the American people. It is cer- 
tainly a romantic story. In those days, when the 
word “Universalist”” had not become a by-word and a 
hissing, it aroused no sudden hostility. (In the 1790’s 
the word “Universal” was used instead of “Univer- 
salist.”) So it happened that Murray actually re- 
ceived more invitations than he could accept from 
different points along the Eastern seaboard, to preach 
his conception of God and his scheme for the salvation 
of mankind. At first Murray did not differ a great 
deal from the preachers of his day. But when the 
hair-splitting divines detected heresy in his sermons 
his path became a way of thorns. He was a pleasing 
natural orator, though not a systematic thinker. A 
part of his great work was in crystallizing the liberal 
sentiments which up to his time had been more or less 


unorganized and silent, into some semblance of or- 
ganization. Itisalways enlightening to get the enemy’s 
point of view, so I will quote a bit from a rather in 
teresting book entitled ‘‘Text Book of Universalism,” 
in which a certain Matthew Hale Smith (noted for 
doctrinal instability), 1845, draws sketches of the 
character and teachings of several of the Universalist 
fathers. Speaking of Mr. Murray: 


While Mr. Murray was carousing in England, the 
spirit of prophecy was given to an old man in New Jersey, 
assuring him that this same Murray was in latter days 
to be a preacher of Universalism in America. For his 
sake currents wafted the vessel out of its course, and 
contrary winds kept it from its desired haven till Mur- 
ray should deliver his message. The whole being equal 
to the night journey of Mohammet. He preached 
three years in disguise. Among the Presbyterians he 
passed as a Presbyterian, among the Baptists as a Bap- 
tist; it was only by stratagem that the disguise was 
torn away; a stratagem of which he complains most 
bitterly. He then found his true level, having made a 
beginning which befitted the father of a system called 
‘the refuge of lies.’’ 


Such was one of the views of Murray by an enemy of 
the faith. 

The right of man to support and attend any 
church he prefers or no church at all, if he so desires, 
was not generally recognized in 1770, the date of 
John Murray’s landing. For the most part we were 
the people of one religion (at least outwardly), which 
all were compelled to support whether they wished to 
do so or not. Murray was called to be the minister 
of a group of Universalists in Gloucester, and here 
on January 1, 1779, was organized the First Independ- 
ent Church in America, the parent church of Uni- 
versalism. The founding of this church and the 
struggle of its members to acquire legal rights con- 
stitute one of the most interesting chapters in the 
struggle for religious liberty. I will quote from an 
article written by the Rev. Levi Powers in 1920: 


Deathless honor belongs to the little group in 
Gloucester who fought that battle and won the first 
victory. What happened was this: a group of well-to- 
do intelligent people who believed in the larger faith 
Murray proclaimed absented themselves from the old 
Puritan church and refused to pay taxes for a religion 
they no longer believed. Theestablished church did not 
care to lose this revenue to which by law they were en- 
titled. There are few quarrels where economic causes 
do not exist; anyway the determination of this first 
organized body of Universalists to pay their money for 
thesupport of their own faith resulted in along and bitter 
fight. Murray was mobbed and ordered out of town 
as an undesirable citizen, called a traitor although he 
had been for nearly a year a chaplain in Washington’s 
army, denounced as a Romanist, and cursed and stoned. 
He was fined for performing the marriage service il- 
legally, the claim being that his was not a real church 
and he was not a legal minister. His parishioners were 
harassed and persecuted, their goods were seized and 
sold for the benefit of the church they refused to sup- 
port, and one man, for resisting the authorities who 
came to take away his property, was sent to jail. 


Finally after a second trial in court the Universalists 
won. It was their good fortune to win the victory for 
this principle of religious freedom in the United States. 
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There are at least two things I want you to re- 
member from this lecture. (1) The background of 
Calvinism, the system against which our liberal 
pioneers fought. Bear in mind also that several 
voices had been raised before Murray landed. (2) 
Murray and his theology became a rallying point for 
those discontented and adventurous souls who were 
sick of autocracy, whether it be political or religious. 
At first there was very little if any organization. 
Growth was slow, but the constant battering at Or- 
thodox citadels loosened the hell-fire-and-brimstone 


theology and opened breaches in the'walls. So passed 
the pioneering period when hardy and enthusiastic 
souls founded the church we represent today. The 
reason for our slow growth may be that for thirty 
years there was no common platform, and so no or- 
ganized body which could be properly called a church. 
It was not until 1813, forty years after the landing of 
John Murray, that the Universalists could claim a 
total of forty ministers. 

The pioneering period is over and we shall next 
consider the beginnings of organization. 


What Can We Believe About Labor? 


James S. Jackson 


HE policy of this paper will not permit me to 
use news of the C. I. O. which is beneficial to 
that organization.” 

Thus wrote the state editor of an Ohio labor paper 
to me a few weeks ago. Until that time I had been 
his correspondent in Akron, where the C. I. O. had 
been making a better record for itself than in some 
other cities. 

Urging me to confine my efforts to writing about 
the A. F. of L. unions, the editor concluded: “Hoping 
that you will take this in the kindly spirit in which it 
is intended and that you may swell your pay checks 
by giving us more news that we can use and less of 


- the news matter which is favorable to the C. I. O., I 
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He may have stated it a bit more baldly, but his 
attitude was no different from that of too many other 
editors, including those on both sides of the C. I. O. 
fence. 

They’re either for it or against it, and there’s no 
middle ground for a dispassionate analysis of the 
whole situation. The C. I. O. is either the savior of 
democracy or the forerunner of Communism and 
dictatorship, depending on the angle from which ye 
editor, or, rather, his employer, sees it. 

Here’s a paragraph from an editorial in a recent 
issue of a well-known liberal publication: 

“Those who have followed the efforts of the 
hatchet gang of the . . . . Steel Co. to pry the steel 
workers away from the C. I. O. will rejoice that the 
deficit appropriation for the Labor Relations Board 
has finally come through. . . . The biggest problem 
labor has to face at present is not the gangster terrorism 
of the employers nor sniping by congressmen, but the 
cross-fire of A. F. of L. unions.”’ 

Surely not much friendliness here for either the 
employing class or the A. F. of L. A writer who talks 
of “hatchet gangs” and “gangster terrorism”’ isn’t 
going to admit that there is one ounce of justice in the 
cause of persons he so describes. 

What’s the poor public to believe? 

Well, almost everyone has his beliefs, all right. 
Some persons read the conservative magazines and 
newspapers and think that John L. Lewis is an ogre 
who eats little children for breakfast, and who won’t 
be content until he is dictator of the United States, 
probably by 1940. 

Others read the leftist publications-and think 
that Tom Girdler and the other economic royalists 


(that term is always used) eat little children for 
luncheon and won’t be content until they’ve chained 
the working class to machines that run ever faster. 

Not so many persons get caught in the cross-fire 
of conflicting ‘‘facts’’ and opinions, because most of 
them pick out only the kind of publication that tells 
them what they want to hear—or else don’t read 
at all. 

Here is a monthly magazine which has a name 
that implies that its pages are thrown open to discus- 
sion of timely topics from all points of view. 

The title of a recent article, “I am a Labor Or- 
ganizer,’ would lead you to think that here was a 
typical organizer, giving his views. Surely, a timely 
subject. But what do we read? 

“IT am not working for love. If I have helped 
any persons through my work, it is only because in 
helping them I am first advancing my own future in 
the labor movement. .. . 

“Union business is big business and growing 
bigger daily; we are not squeamish about the methods 
used to gain our ends. . . 

“We are accused of harboring communism within 
our ranks. We don’t deny this. . . . We believe in 
industrial revolution. . . . As our policies are dic- 
tated to us by Lewis, we in turn dictate to our mem- 
bership. 

“The real aim back of all the money and effort 
that the C. I. O. is expending is to build a labor em- 
pire, with John L. Lewis at its helm, to control both 
labor and industry. In this the C. I. O. recognizes no 
human right.” 

These are just excerpts, to be sure, but if you read 
the whole article, I’m sure you'll agree that its purpose 
was not to give a true picture of what the average 
C. I. O. organizer thinks about, but rather to make 
more believable, through a “confession,” all the anti- 
C. I. O. propaganda that has been so common in 
recent months. 

The “organizer” confirms every scare that has 
been raised by both employers and A. F. of L. I have 
had contact with more than a few C. I. O. organizers, 
and I know that some are not entirely altruistic in their 
endeavors, but I question that there are any such 
hypocrites as this man. Certainly he is not typical. 

Naturally the article was not signed, and when a 
pro-union reader the next month scathingly de- 
nounced it, the magazine haughtily added this foot- 
note: 
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“We do not publish anonymous articles dealing 
with questions of a factual nature without estab- 
lishing their authenticity. ‘I am a Labor Organizer’ 
was no exception to this policy.” 

The editor must have stuck his tongue in his 
cheek when he called this article ‘factual.”” He knows, 
and so does everyone else with one grain of percep- 
tion, that it was pure propaganda, and not very subtly 
done at that. 

What can one read that is factual? Scarcely 
anything except perhaps the Department of Labor 
reports on the number of strikes, classified by New 
England States, Middle Atlantic States, ete., with 
“No. of Workers Involved,” ‘“‘“Man Days Lost,” and 
other subdivisions. 

These reports will show, to be sure, that there 


have been more strikes than in any year since 1919. 
They can’t show which strikes were justified by the 
need for higher wages or better working conditions, 
and which were called at the whim of an organizer 
seeking power. 

They don’t show which strikes reaped a reward 
in pay increases or a better understanding with em- 
ployers on grievances, and which petered out and were 
lost because they were ill-advised, or because the 
re reinforced by ruthless police, had the upper 

and. 

Statistics aren’t enough to tell the story. It 
takes interpretation. Where is the interpreter who 
can see the facts through unprejudiced eyes, report 
them honestly, and then find a publication that will 
print what he has to say? 


Stealing the Prophet’s Mantle 


Harold Hickey 


OT long ago a friend sent me a newspaper clip- 
ping from a distant city which recounted the 
story of a preacher dismissed from his church, 

or, at least, not invited to return for another year. 
The account stated that his church had asked for a 
change because this preacher was no longer acceptable. 
The social gospel that he proclaimed was considered 
too radical and dangerous by certain leaders in the 
church. A full-length picture of the preacher accom- 
panied the story under the headline ‘Driven from 
Pulpit on Account of Fearless Preaching.” 

I am not sufficiently familiar with the details of 
this pulpit ouster to form an opinion, but the whole 
account prompts me to wonder whether there were 
not other factors in the case. This minister had been 
in his church for a number of years. The long or in- 
definite pastorate in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is still the exception and not the rule. Was the preach- 
ing of the social and economic aspects of Christianity 
the sole reason for the desire of the majority in this 
church to conclude this pastorate? Surely, prophets 
of the social gospel are not so few that the message is 
silenced by getting rid of one exponent. 

It is not always the message, sometimes it is the 
preacher himself who becomes unacceptable. He may 
rationalize his failure by posing as a_ persecuted 
prophet, and he may be sincere in doing so. But 
another man will follow him with the same message and 
have no difficulty. It is not the message but the man. 

An eccentric minister of a wealthy liberal church 
made himself obnoxious to his congregation in count- 
less ways. He resigned in a fit of temper upon several 
occasions, but was prevailed upon each time to re- 
consider by his long-suffering board, who prayed that 
he might some day have a change of heart. When his 
salary was reduced owing to the depression, he was 
thrown into another fit of despondency. He entered 
his pulpit the following Sunday and after mumbling a 
ten-minute sermon left by the side door of the church 
without greeting a soul. He was invited to give an 
address before an outside organization in the town. 
When he found the audience not up to his expectation 
in numbers, he refused to speak. He accused several 
well-known families in his neighborhood of conducting 


drunken revelries in their homes. When challenged to 
furnish evidence, he had no evidence to support his 
statement. At last his people could stand the humilia- 
tion no longer and requested his resignation. He 
withdrew under pressure and proclaimed himself a 
martyr of the social gospel, stating that financial in- 
terests in the church were against him for no other 
reason than that he was preaching the gospel of social 
and economic justice. Of course, the press was glad 
to get the story, which was impressive to all who were 
ignorant of the facts. 

It is very easy in these days for a preacher to be- 
come a demagogue by stealing the prophet’s mantle. 
Far too many are substituting denunciation for con- 
structive effort and clear thinking. 

In many of our theological schools, social radi- 
calism is upheld as the essence of the gospel. The 
prophetic ideal is that of a glorified soap-box orator, 
while the priestly function is relegated to the past. A 
night in jail for disturbing the peace and for distrib- 
uting red propaganda is regarded as more commend- 
able than a night in a mission seeking the lost 

The prophet’s mantle covers a multitude of sins 
of omission. It explains away neglected pastoral 
visitation and absence of constructive didactic preach- 
ing of the whole gospel in its application to the in- 
dividual as well as to society. Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes has a sermon on playing on one string of the 
gospel instrument. It is a temptation that every 
preacher must face. 

I am not suggesting that the preaching of the 
social aspects of Christianity does not call for high 
courage upon occasion. I would not deny that 
many preachers are called upon to make heroic 
sacrifices in behalf of the oppressed. But why hail 
this as an extraordinary or unheard-of contingency? 
One preacher who had been demoted two hundred 
dollars in salary by his change of Conference ap- 
pointment, forever after spoke of the cross that had 
been placed upon his shoulders. 
Conference grade should not be regarded as a cosmic 
disturbance by men who profess to follow the One who 
had no place to lay his head. It is rather ironical 
that many preachers who are confident that they 
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could reorganize industry upon a more equitable basis 
become somewhat alarmed over any proposal to 
equalize ministers’ salaries. 

There is an urgent need for many preachers to 
overcome the martyr complex. Good soldiers in a 
hard-fought campaign do not regard themselves as 
objects of pity. They take their hardships and suf- 
fering as matters of course. 

The whole gospel should be preached with a 
prophetic note. It should not be separated into seg- 
ments and labeled social, political, or by any other des- 
ignation. It should be taken more or less for granted 
that it is a gospel of righteousness, peace, and good 
will. Being such, it must have its social application. 
But above all it must have its mystical emphasis, an 
emphasis that has made Christian Science an attrac- 
tive force and has preserved the vitality of the Catholic 
Church. In the final analysis, people are seeking 
help and uplift as they face the baffling experiences of 
life. No matter how excited we may become about 


; 
world conditions, no matter how confident we are that 
we can solve the problems that vex society, we have 
still to minister to the individual. Forums and dis- 
cussion groups are useful and necessary clearing-houses 
for free speech and a common understanding, but the 
pulpit is not a forum. Congregations do not want to 
be lectured upon economic and social problems. The 
average layman is convinced that he knows more 
about current topics than the minister. But in the 
spiritual realm he realizes that he is but a child, and 
wistfully looks for help from the one who is ordained 
to minister to soul and mind. The would-be prophet 
may consider it courageous to hurl denunciations at 
capitalists and militarists, who, like the Canaanites 
and Hittites, are not present in his congregation, but 
by so doing he has missed an opportunity of giving the 
bread of life to some hungry wayfarer, so that again 
it may be truthfully said, as in the days of Milton, 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
Reprinted from Zion’s Herald, by permission. 


Czechoslovakia 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


FTER passing through the autocracies of Cen- 
tral Europe, the traveler heaves a sigh of re- 
lief upon crossing the frontier into Czecho- 

slovakia. At last he will not be addressed with a 
“Heil —!’’ and be expected to raise his arm in a ver- 
tical position like a small boy. After crossing the 
length and breadth of Germany, my heart leaped with 
joy on seeing a hastily chalk-drawn hammer and 
sickle on an old wall down one of the less salubrious 
streets of Prague. I’m no Communist—God forbid! 
—hbut it was such a relief after being irritated by count- 
less Swastikas for some three weeks. 

Czechoslovakia has been described as ‘“‘an island 
of democracy in a sea of European dictatorships.” 
Masaryk, one of the greatest of the statesmen of 
Europe, at the age of sixty-four, perceived that the 
World War presented the opportunity for the Czech 
and Slovak peoples to win their liberty from the Haps- 
burgs. In Philadelphia, on October 26, 1918, Masaryk 
declared his country free and independent of the 
Austro-Hungarian régime. In the following December 
he was elected the first President of the new Republic, 
although he was 4,500 miles away from Prague. 
“Byeryone of us,” declared Masaryk, “must tolerate 
the opinions of others. Democracy is freedom of 
opinion; democracy entails discussion. Learn to 
respect each other’s opinions, to listen to their 
reasons.” 

It has been hard for the brave leaders of this 
struggling new democracy to repel the attacks of dic- 
tatorship, which since the war have undermined far 
older and seemingly more experienced governments. 
Plato once wrote, ‘Happy is the people whose rulers 
are philosophers and philosophers are rulers.” Mas- 
aryk was a philosopher and Benes was his student. 
These two men have guided alone the new Republic 
through dangerous waters. Like all Slavic people, the 
Czechs and Slovaks have remained always close to the 
soil. They are by instinct staunchly democratic in 
spirit. Throughout the centuries of political domina- 


tion, the common people refused to ape their alien 
masters, and remained democratic. 

One of the first acts of the new Republic was to 
democratize agriculture. Under the Austro-Hungarian 
régime, in Slovakia and Ruthenia, some one thousand 
people owned 26 percent of the total area of the Re- 
public. In the Austrian parts of the country, some 70 
percent of the agriculturalists held only 6 percent of 
the land. A Land Office was set up by the Constituent 
Assembly forbidding the sale, transfer or mortgaging 
of any estate over 625 acres in area, or of more than 
350 acres of arable land. The Czechoslovakian land 
reforms were democratic, for the land was not na- 
tionalized. 

The visitor is impressed with the great network 
of co-operatives formed to help the farmer to market 
his produce, serving some 886,000 people in the cities 
and towns. I was told that in 1935 there were 17,021 
co-operatives in the Republic, with a membership 
equal to 11.8 percent of the total population. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1930, 34.64 percent of the 
population live by agriculture. Many a small farmer 
bemoaned the fact that there was, unfortunately, a 
steady trend of young folk away from the soil to the 
big cities. 

The western provinces, Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, are the most highly industrial sections. The 
workers are organized into Unions and Workers 
Committees which are recognized by law, and exist 
in all industrial plants. Every employer is required 
by law to register an employee in a health insurance 
fund, and labor is universally limited to the 48-hour 
week. 

No traveler in Prague can fail to be impressed by 
the great development in building which has taken 
place during the last seven years. The whole city is 
undergoing reconstruction. The old hotels and shops 
are being modernized. The government has subsi- 
dized the building of houses, and some 41,460 houses 
and flats have been built. 
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One of the most difficult and dangerous problems 
which Czechoslovakia has to solve in common with 
many states in Central Europe, is the minority ques- 
tion. Out of a population of 14,729,000, more than 
7,000,000 possess the right to vote. There are fourteen 
political parties represented in the present Parliament. 
The Czechs and Slovaks comprise 66.9 percent of the 
population, the Germans 22.3 percent, Hungarians 
4.8 percent, Ruthenians 3.8 percent, Poles 0.6 per- 
cent, and the Jews 1.3 percent. In Prague alone, there 
are 45,000 Germans, 31,751 Jews, out of a population 
of 900,000. 

Czechs, Germans, Hungarians, rub shoulders in 
everyday life with amazing amiability, but underneath 
dangerous fires of discontent and national pride are 
burning. Both Masaryk and Benes have sought to 
solve this almost unsolvable problem by means of 
reconciliation. The fires of nationalism are burning 
fiercely in Europe today. In spite of the reassuring 
words of Dr. Benes, that Czechoslovakia is a state 
in which no nationality is menaced in its national or 
cultural existence, it was no surprise to many people 
when Henlien’s Sudat German Party (Nazi) secured 
forty-four seats in the 1935 elections. Should Austria 
go National Socialist, Henlein’s new movement would 
become a serious threat to the Czechoslovakian 
State, which would be surrounded by Hitlerism. 

In spite of many mistakes, the Government has 
endeavored to protect the minorities. Wherever in 
Czechoslovakia any language is the mother tongue of 
at least 20 percent of the population, that language 
must be used in all the courts, state and municipal 
offices. Schools must be conducted in the minority 
language wherever there are forty children of the 
minority group of school age. It is interesting to 
note that 96.2 percent of all German school children, 
90.4 percent of all Hungarian and 92.5 percent of all 
Polish children in the country attend purely German, 
Hungarian or Polish schools, taught in their own 
language by teachers of their own nationality. A 
German university is supported by the state in 
Prague and a German polytechnical school in Brno. 
President Masaryk has endowed a Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Science and Art. Nowhere else in Central 
Europe are the minorities treated with more justice 
than in Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia is surrounded by nationalistic 
states. The foreign policy of this new Republic is in- 
dissolubly bound up with the policy of the great 
powers. “International difficulties may influence and 
harm large states,” declares Dr. Benes, ‘but can hardly 
threaten their very existence as they may that of 
small states.”’ 

Dr. Eduard Benes, Czecholovakia’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs from 1919 until December, 1935, 
built his foreign policy upon a determination to solve 
all international disputes by negotiation, to support 
the League of Nations, to reject all thoughts of chang- 
ing the status quo, and to construct a block of friendly 
states in Central Europe strong enough to command 
the respect of their neighbors. 

One of the greatest achievements of Benes’ foreign 
policy is the formation of the Little Entente com- 
| rising the Republic, Rumania and Yugoslavia. By 
iautual interest, these three states have been drawn 


together so closely that their respective Foreign Min- 
isters meet regularly every six months to agree on all 
questions of international relations. M. Antonescu, 
the Rumanian Foreign Minister, has been elected this 
month to represent the Little Entente Council at the 
next meeting of the League of Nations. At the League 
Assembly, one minister is elected to represent all three 
states. 

Last year an Economic Central Bureau was es- 
tablished by the Little Entente to facilitate mutual 
trade. Visas were abolished and a postal, telegraph 
and telephone union concluded between the states of 
the Little Entente. Political collaboration is sys- 
tematically supported by economic: co-operation. 
The relationship of the Little Entente to Italy and 
Germany and the co-operation of these two countries 
in the economic development of the Danubian basin 
has been discussed. 

The rearmament of Hungary has presented a 
problem for the Little Entente. For years Hungary 
has been their mutual enemy, and these three nations, 
representing a united front of 50,000,000 people, are 
in a position to demand definite guarantees of security. 

Since 1933, Czechoslovakia’s relations with Hit- 
ler’s Germany have been of a ticklish nature. On 
more than one occasion the German press has de- 
clared that Czechoslovakia was a hotbed of Bolshe- 
vism, and that the closer approach of the Republic to 
the Soviet Union was directed against Germany. In 
Czechoslovakia, just as in other countries, there arose 
in the course of 1919 a Communist Party adhering to 
the Communist International, but the Communists 
have never been able to exert the slightest influence 
upon the country’s policy. The idea of a United 
Front has had no success in Czechoslovakia. 

Great concern has been aroused through the 
Republic by the so called ‘‘Eastern Policy’’ of National- 
Socialism. Geographically, Czechoslovakia blocks Hit- 
ler’s march to the Ukrain. Hitler has foreed Czecho- 
slovakia into the arms of Russia. The Franco-Soviet 
and the Czechoslovakian-Soviet Pacts were not con- 
cluded until Barthou’s plan for an Eastern Pact had 
been rejected by Germany. 

More and more the British public is beginning 
to realize the geographical importance of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Bismarck once declared, ““The master of Bo- 
hemia is the master of Europe.”’ The whole of Europe 
would be involved in war should a conflict break out 
in Czechoslovakia. The only remaining democratic 
country east of the Rhine and Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia is an outpost of democracy. Below this new 
Republic lie the turbulent Balkans. 


* * * 


NINE HUNDRED AN HOUR 
In a New England village, which is a great thoroughfare, 
we counted automobiles going by a given point both ways at the 
rate of 900 an hour! This simply means that the average pedes- 
trian, like Zaccheus, had better climb a tree. Before long we 


‘shall simply have to buy an automobile if we want to cross the - 


street. Hiking is becoming popular, but hikers had better keep 
off the highways. Nowadays the only competitors of automobiles 


are airplanes. When airplanes get to be as numerous as auto- 


mobiles the only safe place will be our cellars, and in apartment 
houses, alas, cellars are rather rare or else filled with junk.— Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


— 
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The Necessary Plus in Education © 


Edgar R. Walker 


VERY age in history is unique, else history 
would be a dreary monotone and life dull and 
uninteresting. It requires no great argument 

to convince us that the age in which we find ourselves 
is startlingly unique. Institutions of government and 
finance and industry have either collapsed or been 
shaken so violently that we are either rebuilding or 
examining old foundations to discover if they are 
still solid. Out of the welter of this age a host of chil- 
dren and youth must build a society in which they 
can live peacefully, happily and securely. To that 
task education must address itself. Secular educa- 
tion will provide necessary technical, business, and 
professional skills. But these alone cannot accom- 
plish the desired result. There is a necessary plus in 
education, and that is where religious education enters 
the picture. It is that something added that will per- 
meate all of education. The purpose of religious 
education is to develop in the individual skill in living. 
In so doing it reaches back to the simplicity of Chris- 
tianity, for, to put it in a phrase, Jesus taught men 
how to live, how to live with themselves, with other 
men and with God. 

When we speak of religious education we assume 
that its program is so inclusive that it provides for 
everyone, children and adults, for its purpose is to 
help everyone develop these skills in living. Our 
immediate concern, however, is with the church 
school. The church school is not the church’s program 
of education, it is a part of the church’s program of 
education—that part which deals with children and 
youth. The school of any church is one of its most 
important strongholds. Underneath the constant 
changes which are taking place in its organization and 
its curriculum, lies the urgent desire to provide for the 
religious development of growing persons and so help 
them to acquire that skill needed for living in our age. 
Changes of name from Sabbath school to Sunday 
school, then to church school or school of religion, 
changes in format and content of lesson material, 
indicate the changes which have been taking place in 
the church school during the past quarter century. 
They do not begin to tell the whole story. That is 
learned only as we study the situation and seek to dis- 
cover what should be done for today’s children. As 
we learn we marvel. Here is no casual movement, no 
incidental program. Rather, here is a vital move- 
ment which, when rightly understood, claims our 
respect and our admiration as well as our active co- 
operation. 

The church school is trying to help growing boys 
and girls achieve a way of life—to equip them with 
skills in living, just as an engineering school equips a 
young man with certain technical skills, or a law school 
helps him attain skill in legal procedure or a medical 
school in medicine. No one could be just plunged 
into engineering or law or medicine and be expected 
to serve there as one accomplished and able. Yet how 
often are boys and girls growing into youth and man- 
hood plunged into the great arena of life itself and ex- 
pected to live as proficient and skilful masters in deal- 


ing with all its demands and complexities! Dr. Rufus 
Jones says: “It is passing strange how little thought 
has been given to the big business of moulding lives 
and bringing them to their full realization as persons. 
We should never think of building the bridges over 
our rivers on the hit-or-miss method on which most. 
lives are built. For the bridges we insist upon the 
plan of an expert; but we somehow assume that human 
lives can come into shape without any plan and with- 
out any expert guidance. The fact that the world is 
in such a mess at the present time is, at least in part, 
due to the carelessness and the unconcern that have 
been shown during previous generations over the way 
lives are shaped.” 

As our conception of our task has grown, our 
methods of working it out have changed. Today’s 
school ought to be a very different school from the 
school of fifty or twenty-five years ago. It is not 
enough to have a church school because we have 
always had one, and according to some pattern of 
another era. Unless our school exists to meet the 
needs which all of us recognize and toward the at- 
tainment of which all our church forces are working, 
we are not meeting our responsibility as church 
people. All this may seem very abstract, but to 
those who are in the midst of the work it is vital and 
important. 

The teaching of the church school aims at equip- 
ping growing persons with skills in living. This teach- 
ing can be explained in three parts. First, the school 
teaches its pupils to know. A body of knowledge is 
one of the first requisites to living in this world. A 
knowledge of the past is the basis for the building of a 
future. We must know something of what has gone 
on before us, the men and women who have lived and 
what they have done. Here is where the Bible fits 
into the curriculum of the school, it is a record of how 
man has met situations and how he has failed or suc- 
ceeded in life. We must know something of the world 
in which we live in its natural aspects and have an in- 
terpretation of its mysteries; is it all a mechanistic 
and material force or is there a rational supernatural 
and spiritual interpretation? We must have a body of 
religious knowledge—or should it be called theologi- 
cal—a knowledge of the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. This knowledge is provided not as the final 
word, rather as the foundation upon which new 
knowledge shall be built as the growing person is en- 
couraged to think for himself and enjoy the quest for 
new truth. 

Second, the school helps its pupils to be. Hach 
one of us must become a separate and a different in- 
dividuality. What we become is determined largely 
from within. But that inner set is controlled in large 
measure from our outer environment and circum- 
stances. In this second aspect of our program we 
seek to develop right attitudes of mind and spirit. 
It is directed growth in a’sympathetic understanding 
of a changing world and of the laws which govern its 
progress. It is appreciation of human values. It is 
the formulation of ideals and principles. 
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Third, the school leads its pupils into avenues of 
action, it teaches them to do. Here is one of the most 
important, and at the same time the most neglected, 
areas in our program. Giving knowledge is not enough. 
Formulation of ideals and principles is not enough. 
They must be put into action before their validity can 
be demonstrated. Professor Dewey at the beginning 
of his “Moral Principles of Education” says: “There 
is nothing in the nature of ideas about morality or 
information about honesty or purity or kindliness 
which automatically transmutes such ideas into 
good character or good conduct. It is developed by 
participation in good actions on the part of those who 
are being taught. Instruction is only the first step. 
Often the activity itself has such teaching values that 
no instruction is necessary.” 

We feel that when we have carried a child through 
a program of education in which these three aspects 
are given proportionate attention and importance, 
when we emphasize it all from a religious point of view, 
we are helping him to acquire skills in living. Our 
hope is that he will take his knowledge and his per- 


sonality and grow in a sane, happy life and with that 
life help shape the destiny of the world. 

How best to meet this responsibility to growing 
persons in the church school is the problem of our 
church people. But no school need go it alone, no 
school need feel the task is too great for it. Our 
General Sunday School Association exists to help 
every school in the denomination. And whether the 
school asks or not, it sends to every superintendent 
regularly services of worship in keeping with recog- 
nized needs, suggestions for improving the program 
of the school, opportunities for enlarging our under- 
standing of the work, recommendations for the train- 
ing of workers, and the privilege of sharing what we 
have with others. It maintains a loan library for the 
benefit of teachers, leaders and church officers. It 
operates and shares in operating summer institutes 
where active and potential leaders may receive help. 
Its field worker is at the service of every school. 
Every church may make use of the many opportunities 
which are ours in this great task of helping individuals 
to grow spiritually and to acquire skills in living. 


George Santayana and Puritanism 
Edward Smith Parsons 


ANY of us have been reading—not so many as 
a year or more ago—Professor Santayana’s 
first and only novel, “The Last Puritan.” 
In it he sets forth the conception of Puritanism which 
is popular today, that its chief characteristic is re- 
straint under the influence of conscience or of tradi- 
tional or inherited inhibitions. The book gives sup- 
port to the suggestion of the Harvard Tercentenary 
historian that Professor Santayana has always thought 
of his life among the Puritans of New England as a 
“captivity.” It pictures a man who can never be 
what he wants to be, or what in the author’s judgment 
he ought to be, because he is fettered by cords which 
bind him to the past. The New England conscience 
has been defined as something which does not prevent 
a person from doing wrong, but does prevent him from 
having a good time while he is doing it. Apparently 
Professor Santayana believes that the spirit of Puri- 
tanism did prevent Oliver Alden from doing wrong, 
but that it also prevented him from having a good 
time while he was not doing it. 

Robert Herrick wrote many years ago a novel, 
“The Gospel of Freedom,” which presented the prob- 
lem of freedom from a different angle. “The Last 
Puritan” pictures the result of not letting go. The 
conception of freedom of Robert Herrick’s heroine 
was release from convention, yielding to one’s impulses, 
and she proceeds to act upon this philosophy, but 
with very different results from those which, in Pro- 
fessor Santayana’s judgment, would have happened 
in Oliver Alden’s case, if he had followed her ex- 
ample. 

A few years ago I started reading a book by Aldous 
Huxley entitled “Do as You Please.” I did not go 
very far in it because what I did read seemed to carry 
out, in unconstrained realism, the suggestion of the 
title, and, as Lowell once said, “I get enough of that 
sort of stuff in the newspapers.” But Mr. Santayana 


would apparently be glad to have his hero take the 
attitude of Huxley’s title; he seems happy that Alden 
is the last Puritan. His teaching seems to be, if you 
want to live a life which will not end in frustration, 
do as you please. By such a course you will find not 
only freedom but the goal of your being, the satis- 
faction for which everyone longs. 

If I rightly have understood the meaning of Pro- 
fessor Santayana’s novel, I believe that he, like so 
many others, has failed to penetrate to the deeper 
reality of the Puritan philosophy of life. Restraint, 
prohibition, negation, are not of the essence of Puri- 
tanism. They’ have characterized many of those 
who have called themselves by that name, but they 
are not of its essence. In denying himself the Puritan 
was not practicing self-denial for its own sake; he was 
acting in obedience to an authority which to him was 
higher than the desires and impulses of the moment. 
In such obedience he found not only power and satis- 
faction, he found also freedom. Just as a scientific 
investigator—a Pasteur, a Faraday, a Curie, and an 
Edison—would gladly forego a hundred pleasures 
which others consider essential to happiness, in order 
to have the time and strength to work on absorbing 
problems, in similar mood the Puritan, with his mind 
and his desires set on higher things, would gladly re- 
linquish what he considers lesser things without any 
sense whatever of loss or deprivation. He was living, 
not a negative, but a positive life, not of restraint, but 
of glad self-expression, in obedience to a more com- 
pelling allegiance. 

The Puritan had thus a controlling sense of a 


divine sovereignty over his life. He had also the pro- — 


found conviction that there is a divine law, and in 
obedience to that law is to be discovered the loftiest 
kind of life. He would say with the Psalmist, with 
almost, if not quite, his ecstatic enthusiasm, ‘Oh, 
how I love thy law!’ Many emancipated persons of 
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today would say, if they spoke sincerely, “Oh, how I 
hate thy law, with its restraints, its curtailment of 
personal gratification, its demands and its require- 
ments.” Who is right, the Puritan or the one who 
would throw contempt upon him? I believe the 
Puritan was right, and that it is most important and 
necessary that we do our part to help others to see 
the beauty and the verity of a law-ordered world, to 
make it clear that there is no place worth living in ex- 
cept such a world. 

We should characterize as an arrant fool the ship 
captain who would steer by his own whims and not by 
the buoys, in navigating a narrow channel, the loco- 
motive engineer, or the automobile driver, who would 
leave the rails or the concrete and strike across coun- 
try, following the vagaries of his own will, the woman 
who would cleanse a garment with gasoline before an 
open fire. The end of such a person would be destruc- 
tion, not satisfaction or freedom. Dietary lawlessness 
is reasonably sure to leave the lawbreaker in the thral- 
dom of intestinal disease. The newspapers have been 
telling their readers of late, with great frankness, 
about the ravages of social disease—not an alluring 
picture of satisfying freedom. Dr. W. J. Mayo, of the 
Mayo Clinic, said not long ago: “Three out of every 
ten who use alcoholic liquors become addicts and the 
rest suffer from it in later life.’’ Personal liberty, 
which is loudly proclaimed as the right of every human 
being, often means liberty to wreck oneself and others. 
Paul was not far wrong when he used the phrase, 
“The bondage of sin.” 

The body, the mind, all nature, can be conquered, 


Governor Bradford 


as Lord Bacon truly said, only by obedience. And 
in the spiritual world the same law\holds. “If ye 
love me,” said Jesus, ‘‘ye will keep my command- 
ments, and I will pray the Father and he will give 
you another comforter that he may be with you for- 
ever.’ Obey the laws of the spirit and the spirit will 
take up his abode with you. Around us and within 
us is a world of spiritual forces. Some men have been 
able to tap it, notably Jesus—to bring the power 
down for human use, as Franklin drew the lightning 
from the cloud. There is only one way—waiting for 
the Lord, as the poets and prophets put it, listening in 
like the scientist, to know his will, and, when it is dis- 
covered, obeying that will with scrupulous exactness. 
This is the way of power; it is the way of freedom. 

One must be a careless reader of the New Testa- 
ment and a shallow student of the influences which 
were released in the life of which it tells the story, if 
he can find in it, as many say they do, only negation, 
restraint, the crushing of the best self. On the con- 
trary, the time of which it gives the picture was the day 
of what Matthew Arnold calls “the glory new,’ the 
day of the release of power, of the awakening of per- 
sonality and its development to its highest possibili- 
ties, when Simon became Peter and Saul Paul. The 
influx of power came because men and women dis- 
covered through Jesus the law of the higher life and 
learned obedience to that law, and by this obedience 
were released from the slavery of their ill-directed 
lives, and the power of God was able to flow into and 
through them for their own transformation and joy 
and that of the world about them. 


Home in England 


J. Harry Hooper 


OW the spontaneous act of a young English- 
woman has§fpreserved for posterity one of the 
notable American shrines in England was the 

story unfolded to me when I made a pilgrimage to 
the homes of the Mayflower Pilgrims at Austerfield 
and Scrooby. The young woman was Miss E. B. 
Pennington, an inhabitant of Bawtry, the town 
situated between the two tiny hamlets, which lie 
only three miles apart. The shrine, saved from de- 
struction almost at the last moment, was no less than 
the home of William Bradford, early governor of the 
Plymouth Plantation. 

Having settled for a summer’s preaching in Hull, 
that busy port of Yorkshire which lies on the border 
of the district where lived the Pilgrim Fathers, one 
of my first concerns was this visit of devotion, a 
journey of about fifty miles. The unfamiliar sun was 
shining brightly on the few dozen closely-clustered 
brick cottages as we made the rounds of church, 
vicarage and manor house at Scrooby, and turned our 
Woolesley car of English make back in the direction 
of Austerfield. 

Drawing up in front of the Bradford homestead, 
on the left side of the road as is the English custom, 
we entered the enclosed field which leads to the side 
door, paying no attention to the “no trespass” signs 
we saw posted. About the house several workmen 
were busy. One was bringing out pieces of stone, 


while another carried in carpenters’ tools and bits of 
heavy lumber. The interior was bare of furniture. 
Apparently, extensive repairs were being made. 

Through one of the windows we saw a young 
woman in a broad-brimmed hat at work. She came 
out to the stone wall which encloses a small garden at 
the side of the house, and we asked if we might take 
some photographs. Explaining that during repairs 
the house was not on public view and during this 
period photographs by experts were not permitted, 
she asked if I were a professional photographer. At 
this, I introduced myself, and added that as a photog- 
rapher, unfortunately, I was neither professional nor 
expert. 

The introduction proving satisfactory, we were 
given a private showing of such parts of the interior 
as were not at present unsafe for inspection. Further 
conversation brought the invitation for Mrs. Hooper 
and me to take tea, and we enjoyed this pleasant 
English custom from the stone wall, immaculately 
clean, whose original function, by means of small 
openings placed at regular intervals, was to serve as a 
feeding trough for the pigs. 

While we consumed tea and biscuit, and later 
took several photographs, the story of the salvage of 
this ancient relic developed in all of its unrealized 
drama. Having served its purpose for many genera- 
tions, this venerable dwelling had begun to feel the 
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effects of age and was about to give up its spirit, its 
work being done. Decay creeping steadily upon it, 
the last tenant moved out and the house became 
permanently vacant. 

Miss Pennington, who lives with her parents in 
Highfield House, at Bawtry, little more than a mile 
away, had watched the diminishing fortunes of the 
old manor house. Being owner of much of the property 
around it, she had often considered buying it, but had 
been dissuaded because of the apparent cost of placing 
it in proper condition. 

Passing the house one day, less than three months 
ago, she saw the foreman of a crew of building wreckers 
looking at the property. She knew that his men had 
been at work in the neighborhood, and she stopped to 
investigate. He told her that the work nearby was 
nearly finished and that on the following week he 
would move his men and tools to the Bradford home- 
stead, in order that his heavy machinery might not 
later have to be transported there from a more distant 

oint. 
2 Spurred on by the emergency, she called upon the 
owner, and before the day was over the property was 
transferred into her possession. 

For the past two months the work of restoration 
has gone steadily forward. Much has been done. 
Much remains to be done. Small outlying buildings 
and unlovely additions have been taken down. Ac- 
cumulated brick and stonework have been removed. 
Outside and in, the house is beginning to assume what 


The Contributions 


was probably its original English neatness. Costs are 
constantly exceeding estimated expenses, heavy beams 
are found to be unsound and have to be supported by 
those equally heavy, but the new owner is going on 
resolutely. She is determined that the present de- 
terioration shall be definitely halted, and so far as 
is at present possible the general appearance it orig- 


‘ inally held shall be restored. In time the present stable 


will be remodeled for a caretaker’s cottage and the 
house will be free from spoliation by trespassers. 

Scrooby and Austerfield are ‘forgotten villages.” 
Only the occasional tourist visits these haunts. The 
visitors’ book of the Scrooby church shows a sur- 
prising scarcity of names. Well-informed English- 
men resident only fifty miles away, while they know 
the names, have only the vaguest idea of the location 
of these villages. 

With this indifference, it would not be surprising 
if some day all evidence of these landmarks, which 
record the earliest beginnings of our American nation 
and which every lover of American history should 
cherish, would be irretrievably lost. The church 
property at Bawtry and Scrooby, of course, is safe. 
While the manor house of William Brewster at Scrooby 
appears to be in private hands, its well-kept condition 
seems to insure its preservation for some years. But 
that all of these properties should have the watchful 
eye of those most concerned with their history, the 
recent dramatic episode taking place at Austerfield 
would seem to make self-evident. 


of a Great Leader 


Arthur E. Morgan 


T many times a great and powerful civilization 
has developed, and then has disappeared so 
completely that even its existence has been for- 

gotten. As a rule in older civilizations the people of 
culture, education, and refinement represented a very 
small part of the whole population. The great mass 
of the people were ignorant, in poverty and with little 
share in determining the conditions of their lives. 
When the thin layer of the cultivated aristocracy dis- 
appeared, through conquest or through internal de- 
terioration, there was no source from which to renew 
the culture, and the civilization disappeared. 

In the great days of Greece, sculpture and archi- 
tecture were the arts of the aristocracy. When that 
aristocracy disappeared with the decline of Greece, 
its fine sculpture and fine architecture also disap- 
peared. There was so little understanding of the 
greatness of the architecture with which the common 
people were surrounded, that they would tear down 
classic sculpture and fine buildings, and burn the 
marble to make lime. 

Masonry was a work of the common people, and 
knowledge of fine masonry became part of the common 
store of culture of the common people, and so it did 
not die out when the thin layer of aristocracy dis- 
appeared. Inthe rural parts of Greece I have examined 
the work of present-day stone masons, and have 
compared it with the masonry work on the Parthe- 
non, that greatest creation of Greek genius in archi- 
tecture. I came to the conclusion that the skill of 


the masons has not markedly deteriorated during the 
centuries. 

The making of beautiful vases also was one ex- 
pression of Greek genius in the classic days, and this 
also was an art of the common people, and not confined 
to a small aristocracy. In the byways of Greece one 
will still find potters making vases with beauty of 
form comparable with the classic masterpieces. When 
an art spread beyond a small ruling aristocracy and 
became a part of the life of the common people, it had 
a persistence and a permanence far beyond what it 
would have if confined to a small aristocratic class. 

I believe this principle tends to hold true of all 
human culture. No fine qualities of civilized life are 
secure until they become a part of the texture of the 
common life. 

We are celebrating this year the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the American public- 
school system under the leadership of Horace Mann. 
For a part of his life Horace Mann undertook to help 
cure the ills of society by political action, and he 
reached a high position in our national life. He never 
lost interest in public life, but he came to believe that 
no fundamental and lasting improvement would be 
possible until better attitudes toward life and a better — 
understanding of life and its problems could become ~ 
the common possession of common men. 

I believe that Horace Mann was right. Through 
invention and specialization we have built up a re- 
markable material civilization. That civilization — 
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rests on a high degree of intelligent management, 
upon insight, forethought, and self-control, and upon 
an understanding of our common problems. That 
civilization cannot survive except as those qualities 
of intelligence and character become the common 
qualities of the common people, for without them blind 
mass action may suddenly sweep away the carefully- 
built structures of intelligence and forethought. It 
_ was less than fifty years from the peak of Greek cul- 
ture under Pericles to the decadence of Athens. 
American civilization is far more intricate and 
specialized than that of Greece. It cannot survive 
without well-nigh universal education. And that 
education must not be confined to a few traditional 
subjects. It must include every phase of a well-de- 
veloped, well-proportioned man or woman. It must 
include education for sound physical health, for 
physical vigor and stamina are the basis of all great 
achievement. It must include preparation for doing 
one’s life work, for otherwise we shall be developing 
social parasites and helpless persons. It must include 


liberal education, with an introduction to the world’s 
store of knowledge, and with training in straight and 
clear thinking. Also it must include the education of 
the character, incentives and purposes of men, for 
without that, education may only make men better 
able to prey upon their fellows. 

No brilliant stroke of government will save our 
civilization. Only as intelligence, character, and dis- 
cipline become the common possession of the common 
people will our brilliant and specialized civilization 
have a sound foundation. 

That is the job of the American public-school 
system. Whenever a young person chooses public- | 
school teaching or administration as a field for his 
life work he will have found his place at the very point 
in our common life where civilization is being given a 
sound foundation, or is being undermined. He will 
be at the very heart of the great issue of the life or 
death of our culture. The stresses on our civilization 
are very great, and the time given us to build this 
foundation may not be long. 


The Future of Liberal Christianity” 


Frederick May Eliot 


ET me say at the outset that I should never have 
consented to speak to this distinguished gather- 
ing of men and women devoted to the cause of 

liberal religion if I had even the slightest doubt in my 
own mind as to the future of liberalism. I am by 
inheritance, education, and personal conviction an 
uncompromising believer in the fundamental principles 
and methods by which liberals in every department 
of human affairs are seeking to make this world over 
into something nearer to the Kingdom of God. It 
seems to me that this is no time for prophets of disaster 
within the ranks of liberalism, but rather a time for 
bold affirmation of faith. I cannot escape the con- 
clusion which is confirmed at every point by my read- 
ing of history and by my observation of the con- 
temporary scene, that liberalism holds the one prac- 
ticable hope for a world in which most of the long-cher- 
ished dreams of many generations have faded into the 
gray light of cynical and disillusioned despair. 

So deeply do I feel this conviction that I must take 
prompt advantage of this opportunity to bear wit- 
ness to the imperative need for a positive and af- 
firmative spirit among liberals everywhere, and to 
utter as strong and persuasive a warning as my powers 
of speech will permit against the hesitating and 
timorous attitude of mind and heart with which today 
many liberals are afflicted. That temper of mind, 
with its vacillating purposes and its lack of forthright 
courage, its “pale negations” and its ‘foolish consis- 
tencies,”’ constitutes the mortal disease of all true 
liberalism. It is spiritual anemia, slow, pernicious, 
paralyzing, eventually fatal. To those who are its 
victims there sounds across nearly twenty centuries the 
quiet but utterly just reproach of the great Teacher of 
Judea, “‘O ye of little faith.” 

Liberalism is a great faith—or it is nothing. A 

: *Part of an address at the Oxford Conference of Religious 
- Liberals. 
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great faith, strong, constructive, mighty to remove 
mountains and to overthrow strongholds, rich in the 
“matchless energy” of God as revealed in the great 
souls and genuine idealism of all human history. As 
the heirs of that tradition, as those charged today 
with its custody and its transmission, how can we dare 
to falter? 

There is, however, no inconsistency between high 
faith and clear-sighted recognition of hard facts. 
Those of us who take the name of Christian as well as 
that of liberal cannot blind our eyes to the fact that 
there are many sincere and thoughtful people today 
who are convinced that liberal Christianity has no 
future. It will not do to dismiss these critics as preju- 
diced and partisan, as ignorant of what liberal Chris- 
tianity is, and hostile to a form of Christianity radi- 
cally different from their own. On the contrary, it is 
exceedingly important that we should take them 
seriously and come to close grips with the ideas and 
arguments they set forth. 

In the main, the argument for the prophecy of the 
speedy death of liberal Christianity rests upon two 
foundations—first, the present condition of the world, 
in which liberalism of all kinds appears to be without 
practical influence; and secondly, the nature of lib- 
eralism itself, which is alleged to contain an element 
of self-destruction within its own body of principles. 
These arguments apply first of all to liberalism in gen- 
eral, but their application to liberal Christianity is 
obvious. It is chiefly against those elements in Chris- 
tianity which liberal Christians hold to be of central 
importance that the contemporary opponents of all 
Christianity make their attack. In reality it is not 
against Christianity as the word is generally taken, 
but against what liberals would agree to call Chris- 
tianity, that the modern enemies of Christianity ful- 
minate. In other words, Christianity is today being 
attacked just because at its center it is essentially a 
liberal faith. The significance of this point has, so far 
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as I know, escaped the notice of both parties to the 
controversy. As liberal Christians, we should do well 
not to overlook it. 

I do not see how we can escape the necessity of 
admitting that the course of events in the world of our 
day affords ample evidence to substantiate the argu- 
ment that liberalism in general, and liberal Chris- 
tianity in particular, are of almost no effective account 
in the “real” world of contemporary conflict and 
confusion. But what is the proper conclusion to 
draw from that fact? Does it mean that liberal Chris- 
tianity has demonstrated its futility for good and all? 
Must liberals of all kinds, and especially liberal Chris- 
tians, confess their folly in advocating a useless and 
valueless set of ideas and principles? 

There are at least two ways of interpreting the 
meaning of the present ineffectiveness of liberal 
Christianity, without surrendering the belief that its 
intrinsic worth remains. We may grant the correctness 
of the assertion of its present relative impotence, and 
at the same time continue to believe that it is the pearl 
of great price, the leaven in the meal, the saving 
principle which will ultimately redeem human so- 
ciety, even though for the present it seems to be over- 
whelmingly scorned and rejected. On this assump- 
tion, liberal Christianity might become a faith to be 
guarded at any cost by the few who recognize its in- 
herent worth and constitute themselves its guardians, 
seeking sanctuary apart from the world, content to 
await the time in the distant future when the mind 
and spirit of mankind would be ready to receive it and 
be saved by it. Liberal Christianity thus becomes a 
world-renouncing faith, an interim faith, a faith of 
mountain caves and cloistered retreats. 

This is not only a possibility in theory; it is al- 
ready an actuality in the spiritual attitude of many 
liberal Christians. That it means the ultimate extinc- 
tion of liberal Christianity seems to me plain, for the 
reason that it acknowledges and adopts the self- 
destructive element in liberalism which the outside 
critics give as the second reason for their prophecy of 
impending catastrophe for all liberal movements. To 
retreat out of the world, for whatever purpose, is 
suicide for liberalism. For liberal Christianity to adopt 
the world-renouncing philosophy, with whatever lofty 
motives, is suicide for liberal Christianity. 

The crux of the whole matter lies in the question, 
What is Christianity? Surely the essential thing is the 
affirmation of the innate dignity and worth of man. 
But we must then go on to ask, has Christianity suf- 
ficient stamina to maintain its affirmation during 
periods when the strain and stress of human history 
make it exceedingly difficult to hold? To my way of 
thinking, that is the central and decisive question at 
this moment in history, and I have no hesitation in 
answering it with assurance. The principle at the 
heart of Christianity, affirmative under all circum- 
stances, is never more so than when the sequence of 
events or the pressure of external forces renders such 
affirmation difficult. Indeed, it is precisely at such 
moments that the power of the Christian principle 
is revealed with most clarity. The fact that under 
stress most Christians have repudiated the essential 
nature of the Christian principle does not constitute 
a reason for doubting its intrinsic validity. On the 


contrary, the heavier the odds against them, the more 
solemn becomes their responsibility. 

This responsibility is twofold, corresponding to 
the two arguments which the critics of liberalism 
advance—to demonstrate the ability of liberal Chris- 
tianity to play a significant part in the situation im- 
mediately confronting mankind, and to demonstrate 
that liberal Christianity can overcome whatever self- 
destructive elements may be found within itself. One — 
is the responsibility of service, the other of survival; 
and the most elementary grasp of the teachings of 
Jesus must confirm the inevitable relationship between 
the two and -the inescapable necessity of their se- 
quence. Survival is possible only in terms of service. 
“He that seeketh his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” Liberal Chris- 
tianity confronts the requirement which the Master 
laid down for all who would be his disciples—the acid 
test of the genuineness of fidelity to the central teach- 
ing of Christianity. 

So far as relations with the outside world are 
concerned, this means taking an active part in the 
present world struggle between the forces of tyranny 
and those whose purpose is to maintain the essential 
worth of every human soul. There can be no com- 
promise with any philosophy that exalts a particular 
race or nation or class or creed above the universal 
human values. In terms of political and economic 
life, these values mean democracy in our modern 
world—democracy within the nation, democracy in the 
family of nations, democracy in industry, democracy in 
social life. There is an unbridgeable chasm between 
Christianity and every idea or custom or institution 
that puts the welfare of all mankind in jeopardy for 
the sake of the advantage of any lesser group. 

Whatever may be the attitude of other Christians 
it is the imperative duty of liberal Christians to re- 
main true to this fundamental position, and to bear 
witness to their fidelity openly and constantly. Even 
if everyone else is willing to bow before arrogant 
might, we must refuse to do so. Or, if circumstances 
prevail over our human weakness and we find our- 
selves unable to hold out against the pressure of the 
blind, dark forces that now are exercising their dread- 
ful influence among us, we must at least understand 
that such a surrender is the surrender of our Chris- 
tianity. We can at least spare our souls the final 
degradation of betraying our Christianity and pre- 
tending, by the aid of specious and hypocritical argu- 
ment, that our betrayal is in reality a necessary form 
of loyalty. If we must bow ourselves within the 
House of Rimmon, we can at least keep our minds ~ 
straight as to what we are doing and not pretend that — 
it is the House of Christ. 

The world today is desperately in need of just 
such honest testifying to the essential nature of Chris- 
tianity, and it is the special duty of liberal Christians 
to bear that witness, because they are less entangled 
than any other Christians with the thorns of theo- 
logical subtlety and the briars of ecclesiastical power 
and jealousy. If the clear, simple word which fell 
from the lips of Jesus—the word which crystallized all 
human hopes and dreams into a deep faith in universal 
human brotherhood—is to be heard again today, in a 
world which has been driven to the verge of insanity 
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because it has forgotten that word, it is from liberal 
Christians that it may be expected with most propriety 
and reason. If it is spoken by us, plainly and with 
deep conviction, it may yet be the word that shall 
save mankind. 

But if we are to speak it, we must first make sure 
that we have purified our own minds and hearts of 
every vestige of self-interest. That is a terrifyingly 
strict requirement. It will not be perfectly met by 
any of us, but the soul that tries to see itself with com- 
plete sincerity and truly desires to be purged of all 
that is unworthy of the scrutiny of Christ will be on the 
way to satisfying his high demands. As liberal Chris- 
tians, we know that this is the first necessity, in com- 
parison with which all theological or ritualistic or 
ecclesiastical requirements are secondary. The one 
thing needful is to share the spirit of universal brother- 
hood, which was the spirit of Jesus. Having that, 
we may be sure that all other things needful will be 
added unto us. 

The cardinal sin against that spirit is the ad- 
mission of any divisive element into our religion, and 
it is at precisely this point that the second of the 
arguments brought against liberal Christianity by 
our critics has its value. They say that there is 
within the very citadel of liberal Christianity a secret 
enemy who will betray and ultimately destroy us. 
When they try to tell us what that secret foe is, they 
are almost always wrong; but they are absolutely 
right when they say that it is there. We call ourselves 
liberal Christians, but we have not yet thought out the 
implications of that term. We are neither fully lib- 
eral nor fully Christian. Especially, we are not fully 
Christian in the sense that we have not carried out in 
practice the true spirit of Jesus Christ. We have per- 
mitted our liberalism to be a divisive force, and we 
have permitted what we call our Christianity to be a 
divisive force. We have lost sight of the basic truth 
that a liberalism which divides men is a spurious 
liberalism. As liberal Christians, we must first see 
to it that our liberalism and our Christianity are truly 
and always uniting forces, inclusive and not exclusive, 
affirmative and not negative, positive and constructive, 
not destructive or divisive. 

Whatever may be the official views of the great 
Churches, we should always think of ourselves as 
within the main stream of Christian tradition. This 
is not a matter of names or terms or ecclesiastical per- 
mission, but simply of our own attitude of mind and 
heart. The liberal Christian has not separated him- 
self from the Christian tradition until he thinks of 
himself as outside, and the fact that he holds certain 
doctrinal opinions which differ from those of the 
majority of Christians is no barrier to his continuing 
to think of himself as inside. 

Indeed, a true understanding of the nature of those 
doctrinal differences will in all cases, I think, show 
that the liberal Christian has enlarged the scope and 
deepened the power of the more widely-held beliefs. 
The liberal Christian does not believe less than his 
orthodox brother, he believes more. It is often sup- 
posed that he has reached his liberal beliefs by a process 
of diluting the beliefs of orthodox Christianity, or 
(to change the figure of speech) by whittling them 
down. This seems to me a complete misunderstanding 
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of what actually takes place. To be sure, the liberal 
perceives and rejects certain accretions of dogmatic 
belief which have no rightful place in the body of 
Christian doctrine, but these rejections are of minor 
importance when compared with the far more sig- 
nificant process of liberating and enlarging all the es- 
sential elements in the traditional body of doctrine. 

There is, therefore, no reason why, if he wishes 
to do so, the liberal Christian should not continue to 
think of himself as belonging to the one inclusive 
Church of Christ. That he should wish to think thus 
is my point, for only so will he avoid the sin of letting 
his liberalism be a divisive force. 

We may be Christians, but if we let our Chris- 
tianity divide us from our fellow liberals who do not 
wish to accept that label, we are making the name of 
Christ the instrumentality of division, and thus again 
doing violence to his spirit and teaching. It is one of 
the supreme ironies of fate that the name of the man 
who cared more for the dream of universal brotherhood 
than for anything else should be used as a shibboleth 
to divide into opposing camps men who are of like 
minds on essentials. Always it is “the swords of 
scorn” that divide, and it doesn’t make those swords 
any more holy that their handles are in the form of a 
cross, or that the men who wield them call themselves 
liberals as well as Christians. Until we can so use 


_ the name of Christ as to unite us with men of sincere 


and reverent faith in every land—whether they be 
the more orthodox members of the Christian house- 
hold, or the more liberal members of other forms of 
religious faith—we have not learned how to use that 
sacred name. 

Let me summarize. Liberal Christianity must 
become more truly and thoroughly liberal, and at the 
same time more wholeheartedly and humbly Christian, 
recognizing the principle of universal human brother- 
hood as the one essential thing, not only in the teach- 
ing of Jesus but in the life of man. Then we can bear 
witness to our gospel, with power and prophetic fire, 
knowing that the word we have to speak is the word 
the world must hear and heed if it is to move forward 
out of the desert of fratricidal conflict into the king- 
doms of righteousness and peace, which are the king- 
doms of our God. 

* * * 


The serious consequences of combining drinking with driving 
an automobile are being forced more and more persistently on 
public attention. An editorial in The Boston Herald points out 
that, according to statistics for New York State over a period of 
six months, eight out of every ten intoxicated drivers involved 
in accidents were experienced operators and had held their li- 
censes for more than a year. Causes of most of the mishaps 
could not be traced to mechanical deficiencies in the cars, un- 
favorable driving conditions, or poor roads. Most injuries were 
due to collision with other cars or with fixed obiects, and were 
more serious than in the cases where drivers were sober. Doctors 
explain that the physical and mental reactions of an intoxicated 
person are retarded, that he is confused by circumstances readily 
understood by one who has not been drinking. Then the Herald 
editorial goes on to moralize thus: ‘‘The wise man will not take 
control of a car if he suspects that his faculties are impaired in the 
slightest by alcohol, whether he has had only one drink or one 
too many.”’ Perhaps someone will explain how a man can be 
“wise’’ and at the same time be under the influence of liquor.— 
Zion’s Herald. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Theme for the Month—The Church at Work 
Marion L. Ulmer 


Friday-October 1 
The Church That Is to Come 


A mightier church shall come, whose covenant word 
Shall be the deeds of love. 

Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
“Believest thou?” but ‘‘Lovest thou?” and all, 
And all shall answer at God’s altar, ‘‘Lord, I love.” 


They misunderstand the purpose of the church who conceive 
it to be only the custodian of the religious faith and experience of 
the past. They misunderstand the task of the church who con- 
ceive it to be interested only in the devotional life. They mis- 
understand the message of the church who believe it to be con- 
cerned only about the life to come. 

The church has a faith and a message for today. It has a 
challenge for us in all our relationships. Its message about our 
obligation to build the Kingdom of God here on earth is ines- 
capably clear. 

The true Church of the Living God must be a brotherhood 
of people striving to set at work the principles its founder enun- 
ciated—love of God and love of fellowmen. 


Read Matthew 22 : 34-40. 


Prayer: O God, Fountain of light and truth, give to Thy 
church a new vision and a new charity, new wisdom and under- 
standing, that the eternal message of Thy Son, not confused by 
the traditions of men, may be hailed as the good news of the new 
age. Amen. 

(From ‘Acts of Devotion.”’) 


Saturday, October 2 
Are You Doing Your Share? 


When Jesus dwelt among men he had time to heal a few of 
those broken in body. For us there remains the task of wiping 
out disease. 

He was able to restore a few afflicted in mind. We must 
banish the conditions which unbalance mind and spirit. 

He gave a few hungry food. We must banish poverty. 

He reclaimed a few thieves. We must eliminate crime. 

He taught his followers to believe in the power of love. 
We must get his teachings accepted by the nations of men. 


He reached a few with his message. He told us to go into 


all the world. 


A relatively few in all history have taken Jesus’ words — 


seriously. Their achievements have been colossal. What might 
be done in our day, if you and I took him in earnest, and set our- 
selves to do our share of the task he left unfinished? 


Read John 14 : 12-14. 
Prayer: Love’s kingdom is an everlasting kingdom; his 
dominion endureth throughout all ages. Come then, O Lover of 


our race, and reign among us, in love and joy and peace; extend 
thy empire over human hearts; let the burning vision of thy 
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beauty shine out clear before the eyes of the world; hasten the © 
consummation of thy kingdom in which love shall be the only — 


king; that the love wherewith the Father hath loved thee may 
be in us, and we be made one in thee. Amen. 
(From ‘‘The Grey Book.”’) 
Sunday, October 3 
Rallying for the Task 


The church has often failed God in the past by failing to be 
truly Christian. Yet it has never wholly failed the world. It 
has kept the personality of Jesus before men, though sometimes 
it seems to have hidden him in grave-clothes of outgrown tradi- 
tion. It has built character. It has fostered those institutions 


which make for the betterment of society—schools, hospitals, — 


orphanages. 

In every age it has given to the world souls aflame with love 
and courage, who have dared to march ahead of their fellows in 
heroic service. In every age, men and women have been willing 
not only to die but to live for their faith. 

As the church today calls its people to a new year of growth 
and achievement, may we set our faces toward the future, with 
determination that the church which is to come shall be a greater 
institution, carrying nobly forward the heritage of the ages. 


Read Philippians 4 : 8. 


Prayer: O God, who has set before us the great hope that 
Thy Kingdom shall be established on the earth, so rule our lives 
by Thy spirit that all our thoughts and desires and acts, being 
made obedient unto Thee, Thy power, Thy glory and the mighti- 
ness of Thy Kingdom may be made known unto men. Amen. 


A Promotion Service for Rally Day 


Isabel A. Gehr 


Organ Prelude: ‘‘Air for the G String’’—Bach. 


Processional (No. 15 Beacon Song and Service Book): 
“Praise the Lord of Heaven.”’ 


Bible Reading (the minister): 

My children, trust in the Lord with all thine heart. For- 
get not the law and let thine heart keep the commandments. 
Let not mercy and truth forsake thee. Bind them about thy 
neck; write them upon the tablet of thine heart. When thou 
goest they shal! lead thee; when thou sleepest they shall keep 
thee; and when thou wakest, they shall talk with thee. For 
fength of days, and long life, and peace, shall they add to thee, 
and thou shalt find favor and good understanding in the sight 
of God and man. 

Take fast hold of instruction; let it not go, for it is thy life. 
For wisdom is better than rubies, and all things that may be 
desired cannot be compared to it. The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and the knowledge of the holy is under- 
standing. Get wisdom. Get understanding. Love them and 
they shall keep thee and bring thee to honor. 


Hear, O my children, and receive these sayings; and the 
years of thy life shall be many. 
(Arranged from Proverbs). 


Reading (by one of the children—‘“‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ from 


Beacon Song and Service Book, page 26): 

We hold in reverence the name of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
has shown us how to live in fellowship, one with another. 

He taught us to know God as our Father, and to love Him 
with all our hearts. 


He taught the law of brotherhood—to love our neighbors 


as ourselves. 


He taught the law of merey—to love our enemies and to 


return good for evil. ’ 
He loved the beauty of nature, and drew sacred lessons 
from the birds and flowers, the sunshine and the rain. 
He loved little children, and laid his hands on them 
blessing. y : 
He loved the poor and the humble and was a friend of th 
friendless. : 


* 
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He came not to be served, but to serve; he was gentle and 
patient, but strong to resist evil. 

He taught that religion is not in word or form, but in kindly 
thought and in generous deed, 

His trust was in God and in the unseen things which abide. 
Choral Response (children’s choir): 

“Lord of our life, help us to live like Jesus Christ.” (To 
music on p. 39 of Beacon Song and Service Book.) 


Prayer (the minister; organist will repeat the theme of the 
preceding response during the prayer): 

To look out upon the astounding universe with eyes un- 
blinking and a face unblanched; to ignore no truth and to fear 
no fact; to be ready at all times to recast opinion in the crucible 
of new experience; to build high hopes upon a firm foundation; 
to forgive without demanding apology; to keep affection in spite 
of misunderstanding; to set our thought upon things of value 
and spend our strength in the fulfilling of noble purposes; to 
reverence the reverences of others rather than what they revere; 
+o be alert to nature’s pageantry of beauty though we dwell 
amid city clamor; to get the most out of life and give the most 
we can; to be sincere, faithful to responsibility—cherishing honor 
above indulgence and service above gain; and to leave the world 
enriched by a treasury of kindly deeds and a memory of love: 
this is our aspiration, this is our ideal. 

(A. Wakefield Slaten, Beacon Song and Service Book, p. 63.) 


Choral Amen (children’s choir): 271 in Beacon Song and Ser- 
vice Book. 


Hymn (sung by all present): ‘“‘We Thank Thee, Lord,” p. 139 
in Beacon Song and Service Book. 


Offertory: “Meditation in E flat’”—Dubois. 
Choral Response (children’s choir): 


. To justice, truth and brotherhood, 
Wherever we may be 
We give our hearts and hands, and thus 
We give ourselves to thee. 


(Page 13, Beacon Song and Service Book.) 


Responsive Reading (minister, parents and teachers, children) : 

Minister: What do you think endures? Do you think a great city 
endures? Or a teeming manufacturing state? Ora prepared 
constitution? Or the best-built steamship? 

Parents and Teachers: These are not to be cherished for them- 
selves; they fill their hour, the dancers dance, the musicians 
play for them. The show passes. 

Children: A great city is that which has the greatest men and 
women. 

Minister: A great city is one where speculations on the soul are 
encouraged. 

Parents and Teachers: Where the people arise at once against the 
never-ending selfishness of elected persons. 

Children: Where the citizen is always the head and the ideal. 

Minister: Where peace is illustrated in affairs. 

Parents and Teachers: Where outside authority enters always 
after inside authority. 

‘Children: Where monuments exist to heroes but in the common 

__words and deeds. 

‘Minister: Where the slave ceasest, and the master of the slaves 
ceases. 

Parents and Teachers: Where women walk in public processions 
in the streets the same as the men—where they enter the 
public assembly and places the same as the men. 

Children: Where children are taught to be laws unto themselves 

, and to depend on themselves. 

Minister: Where the city of cleanliness of the sexes stands. 

Parents and Teachers: Where the city of the healthiest fathers 

____and the best-bodied mothers stands. 

‘hildren: Where the city of the most faithful friends stands. 
': There the Great City stands. 
Minister: What can we do to bring the Great City? 


: 


Parents and Teachers: We can talk when others are silent. 

Children: We can say man when others say money. 

Minister: We can give life big meaning when others give life 
little meaning. 

Parents and Teachers: We can keep on working when others 
have stopped to play. 

Children: We can say love when others say hate. 

All: We can give ourselves to life when others have refused them- 
selves to life. 

(Adapted from Walt Whitman and Horace Traubel.) 


Promotion Ceremony (church school standing): 

Superintendent: As members of a church family we have met for 
the study and practice of religion. Here we have sought to 
understand the way of life as it is shown in the generous 
deeds, the wise teachings and the high character of men and 
women who have gone before. 

Students: Here we have begun to learn by doing. Here we 
have begun to worship in spirit and in truth. Here we have 
begun to prepare ourselves for future service in church and 
community. 


Presentation of Certificates of Advancement: 

Superintendent: We are still members of a church family. We will 
continue the study and practice of religion. 

Students: We will continue to learn by doing, to worship in spirit 
and in truth, for we would further prepare ourselves for 
future service in church and community. 


Recessional 

“Splendor of the morning sunlight,” No. 51 Beacon Song and 
Service Book, or “God of Our Fathers, Whose Almighty Hand,”’ 
179 Beacon Song and Service Book. 

At the door the children’s choir will stop and sing, ‘The 
Lord bless us and keep us in all our ways,’’ No. 381. 


Postlude: ‘Harvest Thanksgiving March”—J. B. Calkins. 


* * * 


ANDREW W. MELLON AND SELF-MASTERY 


Andrew W. Mellon, the fragile, stooped, gray man who 
regularly every morning for twelve years might have been seen 
walking down Massachusetts Avenue and along Fifteenth Street 
to the Treasury Building, is no more. In those days passersby 
regarded the shy pedestrian as engrossed in balancing the na- 
tional budget, or in dispatching a million dollars to some stra- 
tegic sector of his far-flung personal financial empire. Now it 
is known that he was also dreaming his dreams of a Nationai 
Art Gallery that would one day rise in beauty in the Capital of 
the nation. The men regarded him as a financial wizard with an 
eye only for ledgers, mills, factories, corporations and dividends. 
On the day of his death the world understood him better. It 
realized that he had an eye also for beauty, as evidenced in the 
marble temple he visualized, now taking shape in commanding 
magnificence on Constitution Avenue. In it will be housed for 
the nation’s benefit the art treasures collected at fabulous prices 
from the private and public galleries of the world. 

Silence was the characteristic trait of Andrew W. Mellon. 
He spoke quietly, moved quietly and lived quietly at the heart 
of a noisy industrial and political world. He heaped up money 
by the millions with a touch so deft that it never jingled, and 
eollected works of art so secretly over fifty years-that the world 
was unaware of his activities. Even the years seemed to fall 
quietly upon him, and his passing at eighty-two was as quiet as 
the August sunset in which he died. 

Mr. Mellon was astriking example of the latent power that 
now and then is housed in a frail human engine. Against him 
invectives were constantly hurled. Federal attorneys assailed 


‘him. Financial competitors massed their power against him. 


The heavy weight of a domestic tragedy fell full upon him. 
Yet he gave the impression of moving serenely and unbroken 
amidst his multitudinous cares to the very end of the long, busy 
day. Not a bad example in self-mastery.— National Methodist 
Press. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HOSEA BALLOU’S BIRTHPLACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Readers of your paper have wished to contribute toward 
the cost of the bronze tablet to be dedicated In Memoriam 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, D. D., at Guilford, Vt., Sunday, October 3, 
1937, at 2.30. Such contributions (preferably not to exceed $5, 
or at most $10, each) may be sent to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Eugene Bucklin Bowen, Cheshire, Mass. 

Some years ago I wrote and published a Memoir of Hosea 
Ballou, 2d, 1796-1861, one of the earliest editors of the original 
Universalist Magazine, and Mr. Bowen has asked me to outline a 
suitable inscription for the bronze tablet, as follows: 


Here Was Born 
HOSEA BALLOU, 2d, D. D. 
18 October, 1796 
Author: Ancient History of Universalism 1829 
Overseer Harvard University, 1843-1858 
First President of 
Universalist Historical Society, 1834 
And of Tufts College, 1853 
Died at Tufts College 
27 May, 1861 
Erected by Friends, 1937 
Hosea S. Ballou. 
Boookline, Mass. 
* * 


QUESTIONS FOR MR. SCROGGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Would Mr. Scroggs of Indianola be good enough to answer 
two questions which his letter in your issue of September 4 
necessarily raises? 

First: If it is true that Jesus is to be regarded “‘as a natural 
human being,” how can he also be regarded as “‘unique” “‘in 
the religious life of the world?” 

Second: If it is true that Jesus is to be regarded ‘‘as a natural 
human being,” how can Unitarianism or any other power “bring 
Jesus down to the level of the other great men of history such as 
Socrates, Buddha, and Confucius?”’ In other words, if Jesus is 
“a natural human being”’ is he not, ipso facto, on the level of such 
“other great men of history?” 

The phrases quoted above are Mr. Scroggs’ own as pub- 
lished in your issue mentioned above. 

Berkeley B. Blake. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

* * 


ANOTHER COMMENT ON MR. SCROGGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Scroggs thinks the difference between Unitarians and 
unitarians to be that the latter while holding to the strict human- 
ity of Jesus regard him as unique. Since the days of progressive 
orthodoxy at Andover ‘“‘uniqueness” has been the shibboleth of 
all who, holding Unitarian views, claim that they are not Uni- 
tarian. To be unique, according to the dictionary, is to be ‘‘the 
only one of its kind.” 

Fundamentalism certainly regards Jesus as unique, so per- 
haps do some forms of Arianism, but if he be regarded as a 
‘natural human being,’”’ unless unique is made a synonym of 
uncommon or extraordinary, a matter of degree, not of kind, 
which is inadmissible, the term cannot properly be used, however 
great his pre-eminence as a spiritual teacher. A large majority 
of Unitarians hold Jesus to be the greatest of all ethical and 


spiritual prophets, as many would say, the most divine of all: 


mankind. This explanation of the alleged difference between 
the large ““U”’ and the little “‘u’’ is futile. It consists neither with 
logic nor with fact. 

What is the explanation? One cause is the low degree of 
interest in religion at present, lack of that interest which de- 
mands thorough-going sincerity in religion, entire harmony of 
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creed with actual belief and profession. I have known those whose 
religious thought was hardly different from my own, members 
of evangelical churches, who rejoiced in liberalism in their own 
fellowship but claimed to regard it as dangerous when organized; 
in other. words, who loved the shell regardless of the substance. 
This class of evangelicals, if they can be called liberal, often 
allow a few conservatives to control the church, feeling if not — 
saying, “‘What difference does it make anyway?” Lack of genuine 
interest often develops a superficial devotion to tradition, to 
names, with the result that they like freedom of thought in those 
who cling to the old, but have no interest in standing openly for 
free and rational religion, often hostile to those who seek to pro- 
mote it by a distinct fellowship. 

Some years ago the National Unitarian Conference adopted 
as a statement of its faith, ‘‘The religion of Jesus summed up in 
love to God and love to man,”’ but welcomed to its fellowship all 
who sought to promote truth, righteousness and love in the world. 

Unitarianism is neither non-Christian nor half-Christian. 
It stands for the central truth of the religion of Jesus and for his 
spirit of universal fellowship. 

Geo. Groswell Cressey. 

Stoughton, Mass. 


* * 


JUST FACING? 


To theEditor ot the Leader: 
The Chicago Convention slogan, ‘‘Facing New Frontiers, 
is engaging but not new. ; 
‘ 


Pe 


We have, as a denomination, always been “facing new 
frontiers.’’ The trouble is that we have not done very much else ‘ 
but face them. It seems as though all our strength and effort — 
has gone into getting ourselves screwed up to take a look. 

I should like to hear what Dr. Scott will have to say on that 
subject, because he is one man who is not afraid to use both eyes 
or to relate exactly what he sees. Yet will the Chicago Conven- — 
tion accomplish anything more than other Conventions for the 
past two or three decades have done? 

I once knew a fine athlete who performed one season with 
the college gymnastic team. Several times during the evening’s. 
performance he would make lusty preparations to do something, 
like the running broad jump or a parallel-bar swing, and then— 
not do it. It was excruciatingly funny to the audience. Later, 
however, he told me that when he went back to real participation 
in athletic games the memory and habit of what he had been 
doing for amusement greatly interfered with performance. | 

It seems to me that we are somewhat in the position of that 
gymnast; we have gotten ready, a number of times, to do some- | 
thing and then—we haven’t done it. 

Now the memory of that frustration stands in the way of 
our doing anything else but just face ‘‘New Frontiers.” 

“Hopeful Skeptic,” in your last issue, expressed the hope 
that we might “really face’ things. But if that is all, would it 
not be better to complacently turn our backs upon the “new 
frontiers’”’ and employ what denominational strength we can 
muster in brushing up the old furniture and “‘conserving’’ the 
Universalism we know by long acquaintance? 

Let the “new frontiers” take care of themselves. If we do 
not get busy and save what Universalism we have it won’t be 
long before there won’t be any Universalists left to look in any 
direction. 

On the other hand, many of us believe the modern chur 
must grapple with contemporary problems. But, if so, let. 
resolve to do something more than “‘face’”’ them; let us restrict 
our ‘facing’ and do a little acting. 

Why not have a brand new plan of abing something rather 
than thinking all the time about how brave and wonderful wi 
are to “face” the Future and the New World? 

Elmer D. Colcord. 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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OPENING AT SUFFOLK SCHOOL 


Mrs. Annie B. Willis, principal of the 
‘Suffolk School, Suffolk, Va., writes: 
“We opened school yesterday (Sept. 13) 
with 162 pupils. Although this is the 
second day of school, we still expect at 
‘least one new face each day this week. 
While we feel that our previous years have 
been successful in their results, we still 
believe that the opportunity to improve 
increases with the increasing demands of 
education. 
“Mr. Cross’s eyes are much improved, 
and he will be able to be on our staff again 
this year. My daughter Dorothy will help 
out if she is needed. As you know, she is a 
Normal School graduate and equipped to 
teach in the school. Miss Whack has had 
a fine experience at summer school, and a 
chance to rest. 

“We start our year with much enthu- 
siasm.”’ 


Ba 


CURRICULUM GUIDES 


Many school leaders are seeking new 

course material for their schools. Last 
fall we sent to every superintendent a copy 
of the list of texts which we recommend 
for liberal schools. 
Because so much new material has come 
_ from the press during these last months, it 
has been necessary to revise this list. 
While we have not been able to prepare a 
completely new list, we have corrected 
this present one, and added a page of new 
texts. 

Schools which are still in the process of 
selecting texts would do well to save their 
_time and energy by securing this revised 
list. Write the General Sunday School 
_ Association, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, for 
a copy. 

-CONVENTION COMMITTEES AND 
! PLANS 


' Plans are well along for the Convention 
‘at Chicago, Oct. 16-19, of the church 
' school representatives of our denomination. 
We hope your school will have its delegate 
_ there, ready for the business as well as the 
educational opportunities which such a 
convention affords. 

Two committees are always appointed in 
advance, the Recommendations Committee 
and the Nominating Committee. Next 
week we hope to publish a list of the 
former, when all members have been 
heard from. The Nominating Committee 
eonsists of Prof. John M. Ratcliff, chair- 
' man, Miss Eleanor G. Collie, and Rev. 
- Harold Lumsden. 

_ The Convention sessions open on Sat- 
urday evening, Oct. 16, at the Stevens 
Hotel, with a get-together of all church 
school workers. Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 

dent of the G.S. S. A., will preside. 
Mrs. Ruth O. Pullman, vice-president, 
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OUR CHURCH SCHOOL 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
ny Four things your children will get * 
* in our church school and nowhere * 
* else will they get them. . 
M 1. An appreciation of the origin * 
* and content of the literature we call * 
* our Bible. hi 
x 2. An understanding of the origin, * 
* growth and present status of or- * 
* ganized Christianity, the church * 
* and religious institutions. * 
vy 3. A discussion of present life * 
* interests projected always on a * 
* background of spiritual values. “ 
i 4. A religion that is intellec- * 
* tually honest, that will encourage * 
* them to think things out for them- * 
* selves. = 
% Are these things important? The * 
* aim of our churchschool isto givea * 
* thoroughly modern and thoroughly * 
* competent training in the thought * 
* and practice of religion. What we * 
* accomplish depends very largely * 
* upon the interest of parents, upon * 
* regularity of attendance, and upon * 
* starting in at the opening session. * 
* Remember—September 26. 4 
id (Salem, Mass., church calendar.) * 
* * 
* * 
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will introduce representatives from a 
number of our schools, who will report on 
projects with which they have been con- 
nected this year, which have proved es- 
pecially successful or valuable. 

Sunday morning it is expected that the 
G. S. S. A. will have some part in the 
church school sessions at both St. Paul’s, 
Chicago, and the Oak Park church. Sun- 
day afternoon, an hour of religious read- 
ing and music will be provided under the 
guidance of Rev. Max A. Kapp, secretary 
of the General Sunday School Association. 

Business sessions on Monday morning 
at the Stevens, will culminate at 11.45 in 
a memorial service to Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, for many years affiliated with our 
organization. “This will be in charge of 
Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, minister at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, and a member of 
our board during Miss Earle’s years of 
office. 

Monday afternoon will include reports 
of our friendship projects, and a forum 
discussion which will be vital and chal- 
lenging. Our platform speaker Monday 
evening will be Rev. Ernest J. Chave of 
the University of Chicago. 

Tuesday morning will be given over to 
group conferences dealing with various 
phases of church school life and work, 
and under the guidance of well known 
leaders. These groups will unite at 10.30 
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Church Schools and Religious Education , 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


for a joint conference under the leadership 
of Miss Blanche Carrier of Northwestern 
University, who will lead our thinking 
about the possibilities inherent in the 
small school. The annual luncheon for 
church school workers and ministers will 
be held at 12.380, with Rev. Max A. Kapp 
as toastmaster, and Miss Carrier as speaker 
on the subject of Parent Education. 
This will be the closing event. 

It will pay you to go to Chicago. And 
through you your school will be benefited. 

= x 


PEACE EDUCATION 


The Public Education Association, 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York, has recently 
made available copies of a number of ad- 
dresses on ‘‘The School Child and His 
Education for Peace.’ These will help 
the church school worker as well as the 
teacher in secular education, and we sug- 
gest that you secure a copy for your own 
reference. Please order it direct. Ten 
centsa single copy, special rates in quantity. 
From time to time we shall announce, as 
is our custom, other pamphlets and leaf- 
lets which will help our workers. 

* * 


WRITTEN IN 1876 


After the hymn had been sung, the Rev. 
Mr. Sprague turned himself into a bulletin 
board and read off “notices’’ of meetings, 
societies, and things, till it seemed that 
the list would stretch out to the crack of 
doom—a queer custom which is still kept 
up in America, even in cities, away here 
in this age of abundant newspapers. Often, 
the less there is to justify a traditional 
custom, the harder it is to get rid of it.— 
Excerpt from Mark Twain’s “Tom Saw- 
yer,” chapter 5. 


* 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Yates recently spoke at the annual 
Parent-Teacher meeting of the Linden 
Methodist Church, Malden, Mass., on 
practical problems which parents and 
teachers should face together. 

* * 

According to the Associated Press, King 
George VI of England is leading a move- 
ment ‘‘to scrap the proud trophies won by 
British armies on the field of battle to help 
finance Britain’s $7,500,000,000 program 
for new armaments.” The King began 
by removing “two German field pieces 
from the east terrace of Royal Windsor 
Castle.” ‘And they shall beat their 
swords into machine guns, and their 
spears into gas bombs.” 

* * 

Hundreds of men, women, and children 
recently participated in a great peace rally 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, and pledged 
themselves to work against war, because 
“we are convinced that war can be 
prevented.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


UGUST is the month of Associations. 
Two of the meetings were small (one 
on a rainy day), another had good attend- 
ance, still another had a large assemblage 
and the other of the five had a very large 
crowd. It would be difficult, however, to 
say which was the most important gather- 
ing. The Convention Secretary is the 
secretary of all five associations. 

The first of these meetings was that of 
the Windham and Bennington Association, 
Aug. 1, at Guilford Center, in connection 
with the centennial of the Guilford Center 
Meetinghouse Society, the Congregational 
church omitting its regular service to 
co-operate. There were representatives 
from nine states, including twenty Ver- 
mont and twelve Massachusetts towns, in 
the gathering of 300. The morning preacher 
was Rev. Merrill C. Ward, D. O., of 
Abington, Mass., a native of Guilford 
Center. Rev. Milton Ernest Muder, Uni- 
tarian, Ridgewood, N. J., offered prayer, 
and Rev. O. R. Washburn presided. Dr. 
Flint M. Bissell of Dorchester, Mass., and 
Wilmington, Vt., president, was in charge 
in the afternoon when the following were 
given: “The Outstanding History of the 
Guilford Center Church,” by Dr. C. H. 
Pennoyer; “The Pioneer Work of the 
Church,” by Rev. Owen R. Washburn, 
Congregational church, Guilford; “‘Vital 
Religion Today,’ by Mrs. Eula W. Palmer, 
wife of Rev. R. W. Palmer, Unitarian, 
West Brattleboro; ““The Next 100 Years,” 
by Rev. Robert W. Jones, Unitarian, 
Wollaston, Mass.; “The Faith That Is 
within You,” by Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
North Adams, Mass.; ‘‘Why the Church,” 
by Dr. F. C. Leining, New York State 
Superintendent. Rev. Ellis E. Jones, Ver- 
non, Baptist, offered prayer. The Ladies’ 
Circle served coffee in the Ladies’ Hall and 
the Town Hall. Mrs. Elsa Bennett was 
the soloist. Mrs. Ruby Thurber was or- 
ganist, and her sons, Roland and Emerson, 
played the violin and drums. The North 
Adams, Mass., Universalist Sunday school 
orchestra played in the afternoon. Por- 
tions of the ceiling of the auditorium had 
been replastered, the roof repaired and the 
interior thoroughly cleaned and renovated 
for the occasion. Inspired by the meeting, 
a few generous friends provided for the 
painting of the edifice in the near future. 
Rev. Robert W. Jones was elected presi- 
dent, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Mrs. Henrietta 
Curtis of Londonderry, Mrs. Amy W. 
Butterfield of West Halifax, and Everett 
E. Stockwell of Readsboro, vice-presi- 
dents. Eugene B. Bowen, Cheshire, Mass., 
and others, presented the matter of a 
marker at the birthplace of Dr. Hosea 
Ballou, 2d, first president of Tufts College, 
and a committee was chosen. It was the 
103d year of the Association. The 1938 
meeting will be held in Londonderry. 


The 109th annual meeting of the Green 
Mountain Association was held at Hart- 
land Four Corners, Aug. 8, the vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph P. White, presiding in the 
morning, and the president, Rev. Peter J. 
McInnes, North Orange, Mass., ‘in the 
afternoon. Mrs. J. G. Underwood was 
pianist and Miss Florence H. Sturtevant, 
Miss Mavis Flower and Mrs. Emma: H. 
Pennoyer were vocal soloists. The Ladies’ 
Aid served coffee at noon. Rey. William 
M. Forkell, Hartland, preached in the 
morning on “Religious Unity.” Afternoon 
addresses were: “The Function of Our 
Free Church in These Times,” by Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, Unitarian, First 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass., summer resi- 
dent at Moretown (Duxbury); ‘““The Cure 
for Social Unrest,” by Dr. Harry L. Can- 
field, Woodstock; and ‘‘The One Religion 
of Humanity,” by Rev. E. Henry Johnson, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. An _ outstanding 
feature was the readings, first by Rev. Will 
C. Harvey, Bethel, from Eugene Field, 
who spent his boyhood at Newfane and 
whose family was from Vermont, the 
reader’s parents being intimate friends, 
“Seein’ Things” and ‘‘Over the Hills and 
Far Away;’ and second, by J. Howard 
Flower, Hartland, formerly active in our 
ministry, editor and publisher, proprietor 
of the Solitarian Press, from his own poet- 
ical works: ‘“‘To All You Unborn Young 
Radicals,’ “Clarifying,” and “Free Ver- 
mont,’ from Stormy Sunrise, and ‘“‘Jesus’’ 
from Little Lyrics. Rev. P. J. McInnes 
was elected president, and Ralph P. White, 
Felchville, Dr. H. L. Canfield, Wood- 
stock, Rev. W. C. Harvey, Bethel, Mrs. 
Alice E. Crowell, Hartland Four Corners, 
Rev. F. P. Daniels, Windsor, and Mrs. 
Katherine B. Bingham, Rutland, vice- 
presidents. Invitation to meet at Wood- 
stock in 1938 was accepted. 

The Central Association met in 89th 
annual session at Calais (Old West Church) 
Aug. 15, with a large attendance. The 
morning preacher was Rev. Weston A. 
Cate of Auburn, Me., and East Calais, 
his theme being ‘‘Vital Liberalism.”’ Rev. 
Stanley Camp, Union Chureh, East Calais, 
offered prayer, and Rev.\J. Q. Parkhurst 
read the scripture. Emerson R. Lang, 
Danville, was the organist. Afternoon 
addresses were ‘‘Unseen Causes,” by Rey. 
John Q. Parkhurst, Rutland and North 
Montpelier, and ‘‘Reaching the People,” 
by Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, Montpelier. 
Rev. George A. Mitchell, Baptist, Hard- 
wick, was present. Nearly twenty towns 
were represented, and numbers sat in old 
box pews which they had regularly occu- 
pied in an earlier period. Clyde Fitch 
and Mrs. Ira Kent were the local commit- 
tee. Hon. Orlando L. Martin, Plainfield, 
was elected president, and Clyde Fitch, 
Calais, Ralph W. Putnam, Waterbury, 


and Joseph A. Sanguinetti, Barre, vice- 
presidents. Invitation to meet at Wash- 
ington in 1938 was accepted. 

The Champlain Association met Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 22, at Rokeby, the Row- 
land E. Robinson Homestead, Ferrisburg. 
Members of the Convention Church were 
the speakers: Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, Barre, 
Convention president, on ‘‘Liberal Edu- 
cation.’’ Dr. Charles H. Dean, Ferrisburg, 
on. ‘‘Mankind’s Debt to Thomas Paine, 
Great Democrat and Liberal Quaker,” it 
being the Paine anniversary year; Cap- 
tain Lewis W. Sanford, chaplain CCC 
Camp at Waterbury, formerly active in 
Unitarian ministry, on ‘Religion Which 
Serves;’’ and Rowland T. Robinson, town 
clerk, ‘‘Reminiscences.’”’ Mrs. Mildred 
Taber Griffis, Vergennes, read from Robin- 
son’s works. Rev. Joseph K. Griffis, 
Presbyterian minister, also took part, and 
Charles L. Haight, president of the Robin- 
son Association, brought greetings. The 
Convention Superintendent told of the 
Spanish Child Feeding Mission of the 
American Friends’ Service Committee. 
The meeting will again be held at this 
Liberal Quaker shrine in 1988. Dr. C. H. 
Dean is president. 

The 133d annual meeting of the North- 
ern Association was held in the Univer- 
salist Community Auditorium, West Burke, 
Aug. 29, the local Methodist church co- 
operating. Mrs. Mary Andrews was or- 
ganist. The morning preacher was Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord, Detroit, Mich., 
summer resident at Orleans, whose sub- 
ject was “The Quest for Reality.”’ After- 
noon addresses were: ‘‘Manhood Impera- 
tive,’ by Rev. John W. Starie, Com- 
munity church, Glover, and Congrega- 
tional church, Westmore; ‘‘Practical Re- 
ligion,’” by Rev. Arthur Brotherston, 
Congregational church, Coventry; and 
‘Who and What,” by Rev. Robert Lewis 
Weis, North Hatley, Que. Memorial 
words were spoken for Oscar C. Woodruff, 
member of the parish committee, who 
died last winter. Miss Blanche Humphrey 
was chairman of the committee in charge. 
Rev. R. L. Weis was elected president, 
and George A. Whipple, Lyndonville, S. I. 
Howland, West Burke, W. W. Marshall, 
Hardwick, Miss Martha A. Jenness, St. 
Johnsbury, vice-presidents. 

Rev. L. G. Williams of Barre conducted 
the Vermont Summer School of the Ama- 
teur Theater at Morrisville during August. 
A program there, Aug. 27, brought num- 
bers from surrounding towns as guests. 
Beatrice Eastman was at Ferry Beach 
for the religious education sessions. Twen- 
ty-two Boy Scouts, with their scoutmaster, 
spent two weeks at Camp Abnaki, North 
Hero. 

Twenty Boy Scouts, with their leaders, 
H. J. Turner and Rev. W. C. Harvey of | 
Bethel, spent several days in camp at 
Bingo, West Rochester, the first week in 


a 
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August. The fifth in the series of Sunday 
night community services, sponsored by 
the Ministerial Association of the White 
River Valley, was held at the Universalist 
church in Bethel, Aug. 8, Rev. D. B. 
Howard, Methodist minister, in charge. 
- Convention Trustee A. H. Heininger 
spoke at the Lions’ Club, Burlington, 
Aug. 23, on “(Comments on a Recent Trip 
to Washington.’’ Rev. S. E. Myers has 
been in Europe for the summer. Rev. 
Chester P. Hanson, former chaplain at 
Fort Ethan Allen, spoke at the United 
Church, Colchester, Aug. 22. Judge J. H. 
Macomber spoke at the first Old Home 
Sunday, Congregational church, West- 
ford, Aug. 15. Mrs. Margaret I. Adams 
and Mrs. Charles M. Goudey attended the 
Isles of Shoals sessions. 

Rev. W. A. Cate preached at Calais 
Aug. 8 and Rev. D. T. Yoder Aug. 22. 

Preachers at Cavendish have been Rev. 
F. H. Miller, Aug. 1, on “A Study in Atti- 
tudes; Dr. C. H. Pennoyer, Aug. 8, on 
“The Quality of Our Loyalty;’”’ Rev. W. J. 
Coates, Aug. 15, on “The Religion of a 
Left Wing Universalist; and Rev. J. Jn 
Dowson, Aug. 22, on “The Changing Or- 
der.”’ 

The daily Vacation Bible School at East 
Calais, held for two weeks in August, had 
an average attendance of nineteen. The 
religious Chautauqua held on the grounds 
of the church, Aug. 3 and 4, was in charge 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bopp, under the 
auspices of the New England Evangelical 
Association, which sends out a trailer 
equipped with a loud speaker. The annual 
community picnic of the Sunday school 
was held Aug. 26 at Dwinell Field. The 
morning service was omitted Aug. 15, to 
join in the Central Association. 

Rey. D. T. Yoder preached at East 
Montpelier, Aug. 15, on “The Faith of 
Our Fathers,” based on information found 
in old records of the local church. The 
barbecue of July 25 was attended by 300, 
with net proceeds for repairing the church 
building. The sheds have been moved. 

Rev. P. J. McInnes preached at Felch- 
ville, Aug. 1. Others who have done so 
this season are Rev. F. H. Miller, Rev. 
Fred McArthur and Rev. W. M. Forkell. 
The Ladies’ Aid held a lawn party on the 
grounds of the president, Mrs. Ethel M. 
White, in honor of Miss Minerva Cornelia 


-Fay’s eightieth birthday anniversary. 


Miss Fay is a native of Felchville, daughter 
of Ezra and Susanne (Townsend) Fay. 
She has been librarian in town since 1897, 
Sunday school teacher for a longer period, 


officer in the church, a most useful citizen 


and good neighbor. 
A lawn party was held at the home of 
Mrs. N. M. Gay, Gaysville, Aug. 3, for the 


_ benefit of the Congregational and Univer- 


salist churches. Supper was served to 150. 
Old Home Day was observed at the Con- 


-gregational church, Aug. 29. Miss Stella 
-M. Wyman has become librarian of the 


Belcher Library. 
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The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at the Community Church in 
Glover, at the early Sunday morning 
service, Aug. 29, as guest of Rev. John W. 
Starie and his congregation. 

Rev. M. C. Ward, D. O., preached at 
Guilford Center, Aug. 29, on “The Faith 
of Our Fathers.’’ There was a good at- 
tendance and three children were chris- 
tened. Rev. O. R. Washburn joined in 
the service. 

Rev. S. G. Spear was one of the speakers 
on Old Home Sunday, Aug. 15, at Hartland, 
speaking on “A Trip to West Indies and 
South America.” Sunday evening, Aug. 
22, he spoke at Hartland Four Corners on 
“A Trip to Labrador.” 

Rev. Richard A. Day, Peterborough, 
N. H., and Templeton, Mass., preached at 
Huntingville, Que., Sunday evening, Aug. 
29, for his brother-in-law, Rev. Robert 
Lewis Weis. 

Rev. Laura Smith of Jacksonville ex- 
changed pulpits Aug. 22, with Rev. Mr. 
Gibson, Halifax Center. The seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle was observed Aug. 14, at the church. 
Wallace S. Allen’s seventy-second birthday 
was observed by a party, July 20. Rev. 
and Mrs. C. R. Stetson were in town part 
of the summer. 

Hon. John Garibaldi Sargent of Ludlow, 
former Attorney General of the United 
States, and Mrs. Sargent, quietly observed 
their golden wedding anniversary, Aug. 4. 

A special service was held in the Con- 
gregational church at Marlboro Sunday 
morning, Aug. 29, when Dr. F. C. Leining, 
Syracuse, N. Y., summer resident at 
West Brattleboro, was the preacher. 

The preacher at Morrisville, July 11, was 
Rev. W. A. Cate. The union service of 
the Methodist, Congregational and Uni- 
versalist churches was held with the last 
named society, Aug. 22, when Rev. W. J. 
Metz preached on “Post Vacation Medita- 
tions.’ Mr. Metz attended the New 
England Rural Church Workers’ Confer- 
ence at Ocean Park, Me. 
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Prof. Arthur W. Peach of Northfield, 
director of the Free Public Library Com- 
mission, spoke at the Summer Library 
School, Bixby Memorial Free Library, 
Vergennes. He was one of the banquet 
speakers, Aug. 28, at the League of Ver- 
mont Writers. Prof. K. R. B. Flint is 
chairman of the Dewey Centenary pro- 
gram of the Vermont Centennial Com- 
mission. Rev. G. H. Howes had his vaca- 
tion in August. The Ladies’ Society held 
a program of ‘Magic and Music” at the 
church Aug. 5. 

Rev. W. R. Blackmer, Richmond, Con- 
gregational minister of the Federated 
Church, has been granted the affiliated 
fellowship of our Convention. Mrs. M. D. 
Dimick entertained the Louise M. Smiley 
Circle of King’s Daughters at her Lake 
Iroquois camp. The annual pilgrimage to 
the Old Round Church, Richmond, was 
Aug. 29, with Dr. Halford E. Luccock, 
Yale University, as the speaker. 

Speakers at the Men’s Club in Rutland 
have been Prof. Russell Scholes, Middle- 
bury College, on ‘‘Growing Pains,’”’ Col. 
Leonard F. Wing on “Ethan Allen,” and 
Atty. Walter S. Fenton on “The Constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court of the United 
States.’ The president, Henry C. Farrar, 
has returned from the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital, Burlington, much improved in 
health. 

Preachers at Woodstock have been: 
Aug. 1, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, on “The 
Kingdom of Ends, the Kingdom of Means 
and the Kingdom of God;’’ Aug. £6 
Charles Rhind Joy, on “The Work of Our 
Hands;’’ Aug. 22, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
Detroit, Mich., on “The Tyranny of In- 
stitutions;’ and Aug. 29, Dr. L. S. McCol- 
lester on “The Working Faith of the 
Average Man.” Dr. H. L. Canfield as- 
sisted in the music. Hubert Dowson, son 
of Rev. J. L. Dowson, is moving from 
Montpelier to Canton, Mass., where he 
is to teach Latin and French in the high 
school. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


Massachusetts Letter 


OST of the churches of the state 
opened the services of the new 
season on Sunday, Sept. 12. Afew deferred 
their opening to Sept. 19. When the 
churches closed in June for the summer 
recess, there were thirteen places needing 
ministers in September. This is an un- 
usually large number of vacant pastorates, 
and inevitably gave a real task to the 
State Superintendent, furnishing problems 
sufficient to absorb most of the weeks of the 
summer’s interval. 

During July and August three of the 
thirteen open pastorates have been closed 
with the election of new leaders. These 
three are Roxbury, Danvers, and Fox- 
boro. Dr. Huntley has resigned at Pea- 
body. His very successful administration 
will close with the end of September. Then 


Dr. Huntley will assume charge at Rox- 
bury, having his first Sunday service there 
on the third of October. Dr. and Mrs. 
Huntley have removed from the parson- 
age in Peabody to 1010 Massachusetts 
Avenue in Cambridge. The Roxbury 
church opened on Sept. 19, with Prof. Al- 
fred §. Cole of the Tufts faculty as the 
preacher. The State Superintendent will 
conduct the services on Sept. 26. 

Danvers has chosen Dr. Carleton Leroy 
Feener. The Community Church is happy 
to have a resident pastor again. During 
the summer the church in Foxboro elected 
as its pastor Rev. H. E. Latham, formerly 
of Springfield, Vt., and more recently of 
Vineyard Haven. Mr. and Mrs. Latham 
have removed to their new home on Clark 
Street in Foxboro. It has been a long time 
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since the Foxboro people have had a pastor 
resident in the town, and they are looking 
forward to a happy and busy year. Sun- 
day preaching services in Foxboro will 
continue to be held in the evening. This 
will permit Mr. Latham to care for some 
other church in connection with his work 
in Foxboro, preaching in the second place 
on Sunday forenoons. The Foxboro 
church, which made rather considerable 
improvements in its property in 1936, is 
now planning to further improve and 
beautify the building by a thorough paint- 
ing job. 

Of the stronger churches, in addition to 
the vacancy in Peabody, the readers of 
the Leader know that the churches in 
Worcester and Monson are without regu- 
larly settled leaders. Dr. Tomlinson 
closed his long pastorate with the first of 
July. The parish committee has engaged 
as interim minister Rev. Joseph W. B:ach, 
former co-pastor of the Chestnut Street 
Congregational Church. Mr. Beach is the 
son of Dr. David N. Beach, who for eight- 
een years was president of the Bangor 
Theological School. His brother is at 
present the pastor of a prominent Congre- 
gational church in Minneapolis. In the 
current issue of The Message, monthly 
bulletin of the First Church, the statement 
is made that Mr. Beach “will serve until 
such time as a suitable minister can be 
found and installed.”’ This wise arramge- 
ment will permit the pulpit supply com- 
mittee, at the head of which is the Hon. 
George R. Stobbs, to take sufficient time 
to thoroughly consider their needs and to 
make the best choice possible of a successor 
to Dr. Tomlinson. Dr. Tomlinson and 
family are now upon another trip round 
the world, an absence which will con- 
sume a year and more. 

Speaking of the Worcester church, here 
is an item from the September issue of 
The Message which will be of interest to 
many. The treasurer, Roy N. Grout, re- 
porting upon the mortgage reduction 
fund, says, “There have been 188 sub- 
scribers for a total of 614 1-2 shares 
amounting to $12,290. On Feb. 1, 1936, 
the principal amount of the mortgage note 
was $80,000. Since that date payments 
from all sources amount to $15,575, re- 
ducing the note to $64,425. There is a 
balance of $455.27 to the credit of this fund 
in the Mechanics National Bank.” 

Rev. Sidney J. Willis completed his 
work in Monson on July first also. He 
and Mrs. Willis have transferred to Man- 
chester, N. H., where he has become pastor 
of the church in that important manufac- 
turing city. Mr. Charles L. Ricketts is 
chairman of the committee in Monson 
which has in hand the matter of recom- 
mending a successor to Mr. Willis. 

The seven other pastorless places, which 
complete the list of the thirteen vacancies, 
are Springfield Second, Lowell First, Chel- 
sea, Charlestown, Taunton, Rockport, and 
Assinippi in Norwell. Charlestown, Chel- 


sea, Lowell First, and Assinippi have 
pretty definitely decided to have student 
pastorates for the next year. Dr. Howard 
Spoerl and Mrs. Spoerl, residents now of 
Springfield, are caring for the Sunday ser- 
vices in the Springfield Second Church and 
Monson for the first Sundays of the fall 
season. Several students from the Theo- 
logical School at Tufts will preach in As- 
sinippi in the next few weeks, and from 
the group one will be selected to ‘‘carry 
on” throughout the church year. Albert 
Perry of the Congress Square Church, Port- 
land, student pastor at Assinippi last 
season, opened the new year on Sept. 19. 
Taunton held a parish meeting on Monday 
evening, Sept. 13, to consider its general 
situation and to determine its course 
through the next year. The State Super- 
intendent opened the new season in Chelsea 
on Sept. 12. There was a congregation of 
forty-four persons. The Superintendent 
conducted the services in Rockport Sept. 
19. 

During the summer there has been re- 
moved from the Plymouth church prop- 
erty quite a number of articles in way of 
equipment, and these are now in the care 
of the Convention at 16 Beacon Street. 
There are four large pulpit Bibles. Over 
six dozen hymnals, Church Harmonies, 
New and Old, are in the lot. There are 
four collection bags. When the church 
organization ceased to function, it gave its 
communion service of individual glasses to 
the church in Chatham, but here is a fine 
old silver communion service. A light oak 
hymn board is in the list. Any church 
which can make use of these properties, 
will please confer with the secretary of the 
Convention. 

In this connection, too, it may be to the 
advantage of some church to know that, 
when the Annisquam people “made over” 
their church building in the spring, there 
were several pieces of furniture which did 
not fit in with the restoration to a purely 
colonial meetinghouse. These pieces con- 
sist of a fine oak pulpit desk, several pulpit 


chairs of the same wood, and a baptismal 
font. The officials of the church will turn 
these over to some other group at a very 
modest price. The renewed building in 
Annisquam has received a great amount of 
praise for its beauty and for its complete 
restoration to the colonial type. The 
services through the summer have been 
largely attended, especially by the sum- 
mer visitors, and the annual fair and the 
social affairs have been unusually success- 
ful. 

At the annual meeting of the Convention 
in Springfield it was recommended that 
a Program Committee be appointed to 
draft some specific line of action and service 
by the Convention for the present year. 
The personnel of that committee consists 
of Dr. Huntley, chairman, Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend, Dr. Bissell, Harold C. Hamilton, 
Professor Ratcliff, Rev. Max A. Kapp, and 
Rev. Wallace G. Fiske. The members 
have been in correspondence through the 
summer. They had two sessions at 16 
Beacon Street on Thursday, Sept. 9. They 
met again on Thursday, Sept. 16. As one 
project in a program of action upon which 
the Convention is adventuring at once is 
a series of training conferences in prepara- 
tion for the Church Program of Learners. 
It is planned to have these conferences on 
Sunday, Sept. 26, afternoon and evening. 
They will be held in four churches, three 
of these in the eastern part of the state, 
and one nearer the middle of the state for 
the convenience of the places in the central 
and western parts. There will be two 
training teams of four members each. 
At the head of one team will be Rev. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the 
Publishing House, and at the head of the 
second team will be either Professor 
Ratcliff or Mr. Kapp. The purpose of 
these conferences is to arouse enthusiasm 
for and to acquaint our people with the 
General Convention plan for a series of 
special services across the whole country 
from October 3 to 10. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


National Memorial Church 


EGULAR services were resumed in 
the National Memorial Church on 
Sept. 12 after another enjoyable series of 
union summer services with All Souls 
Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Churches. A cool day, Washington 
fall weather at its best, had broken the long 
spell of Washington hot weather at its 
worst, and the service was well attended. 
September is, however, a vacation month 
in Washington to some extent, and many 
people were out of town. Those present 
seemed glad to be back and the church 
year started off in excellent spirit. 

The resignation of Miss Bonner as pas- 
tor’s assistant has made necessary certain 
readjustments until a new assistant can be 
chosen. To eare for the purely clerical 
work of the church office Miss Margaret 


Chapman, a member of the church, has 
been engaged as office secretary. She isa 
trained stenographer and typist and, 
through previous volunteer service, fa- 
miliar with the routine of the office. She 
will have charge of the detaiis of getting out 
the weekly church calendar, the monthly 
Bulletin, typing and mimeographing parish ~ 
notices, programs, reports, material for 
board meetings, articles and letters, keep- 
ing up parish lists and in general the cleri- 
cal detail of parish administration. Miss 
Hortense Keables, as registrar, is giving 
invaluable oversight of this field of work, 
adding this to the volunteer service which 
she has given during the last two years. 
In the department of religious education 
and other branches of work with and for 
young people, where Miss Bonner’s leader- — 


music that was appreciated. 
_ dresses were of a high order. 


_ Bradley was held. 
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ship is most sorely missed, certain tempo- 
rary rearrangements have been made. 
Mrs. Ruth Saunders has been made super- 
visor of teachers and curriculum. Miss 
Betty Smallman hastaken charge of the con- 
duct for the opening worship of the school 


using the helpful superintendent’s book 


of suggestions issued by the General Sun- 
day School Association. Mr. and Mrs. 
Asa M. McCain have taken the leadership 


| of the young people’s class, with an ad- 
visory relation to the Y. P. C. U. All of 


these and other arrangements were worked 
out by Miss Bonner and Dr. Perkins 
before she left, and went into effect at the 
opening of the school on Sunday, Sept. 19. 
The officers and teachers are showing a fine 
spirit of loyalty and co-operation and are 
making good their pledge to maintain the 
high standards which Miss Bonner’s lead- 
ership had set. 

The question of appointing a new pas- 
tor’s assistant and director of religious 
education will be held in abeyance for a 
while until experience has shown more 
clearly the type of worker that will be most 
helpful under present conditions. We 
shall also know better later on our re- 
sources for the coming year. 

In announcing the resumption of ser- 
vices on Sept. 12, Dr. Perkins sent out the 
following parish letter: 

“«T was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go unto the house of the Lord’—so sang 
the Psalmist centuries ago. Something of 
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the same gladness is in my heart as I look 
forward to greeting you in our house of the 
Lord when we resume our regular services 
next Sunday, Sept. 12. I trust that you 
feel the same way. 

“To be sure, the house of the Lord is a 
much larger dwelling than our beloved 
church, and I hope that we have not felt 
ourselves to be away from home while we 
have been separated. The whole world is 
the abode of His presence. But somehow 
the vivid memory of our church and its 
ennobling service of worship associated 
itself with the vision from the hills of Mt. 
Desert and with the wide horizons of 
spreading seas, the fragrance of the wood 
and the majesty of the stars, and it was 
easier to be conscious of the God who is 
everywhere because the church had made 
me sensitive to His presence somewhere. 
So, in a true sense, Iam coming back home 
to the house of the Lord, when I return to 
the altar and join with you in the service of 
our worship together. 

“During the summer an article appeared 
in a magazine entitled ‘Why I Don’t Go 
to Church.’ I have no desire to engage in 
a pulpit debate with the author over rea- 
sons that seemed conclusive to him. But 
it set me thinking afresh about some of 
the reasons why you and I and multitudes 
of others do go to church. So that will be 
the sermon-topic at our opening service— 
‘Why We Go to Church.’” 

Frederic W. Perkins. 


New Hampshire Letter 


HE days of August were hot and sul- 
try. Sunday the 22d dawned with a 
drizzling rain which for our purpose was 
not especially welcomed, yet it was to be 
preferred to the blistering heat we had ex- 
perienced. How many would be at the 
meetinghouse in Langdon to take part 
in the service of Ancestors’ Day we did 
not know. But when we arrived we found 
that seventy-five had gathered for the 
morning service and ninety-five were 
present in the afternoon. From every 
standpoint the meeting was worth while. 
We met old friends and made new ac- 
quaintances. The fellowship was pleasing 
to all. Interested friends arranged the 
flowers in a most artistic fashion. The 
musicians of the neighborhood provided 
The ad- 


In the morning Rev. J. Wayne Haskell 
of Concord gave a sermon in which he 
stressed greater loyalty to the church 


_ which should be manifest in a more general 


attendance at the religious services. After 
lunch a memorial service to Dr. Asa Mayo 
“The Vacant Chair’ 
was played, taps were sounded and an 


appropriate discourse was given by Rev. 


Edwin L. Noble of Dover. Then came 
Rev. B. F. McIntire, with a practical and 
optimistic address. 


The lunch in the vestry was enjoyed by 
all. People came from Portland and other 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., will broadcast services of ‘““Every- 
body’s Fellowship” from Station KFAC, 
Los Angeles, at 1.15 p. m., each Sunday in 
October. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey made his 
summer headquarters in Pepperell, Mass., 
and rode his bicycle 754 miles in the general 
region. He preached once in Kensington, 
N. H., and three times in Pepperell (twice 
in the Methodist church). 

Rev. George Gilmour of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., called at the office of the Leader 
Sept. 14. 

Rev. and Mrs. Otto S. Raspe of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., have issued invitations for 
the wedding of their daughter, Amalia 
Marian, to Charles Frederick Barrett, 
Jr., at four p. m., Oct. 2, at the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Cambridge. 

William Dewitt Metz and Mary R. 
Metz, both of Morrisville, Vt., have ac- 
cepted teaching positions, the former in 
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places in New England, also from New 
York state. Many pronounced it one of 
the best services ever held on Ancestors’ 
Day in the old church in Langdon. 

Thirty-eight New Hampshire people 
registered at Ferry Beach this summer, 
and we do not know how many were there 
who did not register. There is no better 
place to go for rest, recreation, inspira- 
tion, good fellowship and _ instruction. 
The young people learned much about 
what is required of them in their work 
the coming winter. The church school 
teachers went away filled with new ideas 
and a greater determination to make more 
of their opportunities as teachers. The 
ladies learned a great deal about mission- 
ary work and the places where missionary 
work is being done. And even the minis- 
ters, who seem to be hard to instruct, dis- 
covered that they had much to learn from 
the young men who are making much of 
their ministry by doing the things that 
count toward building up the church. 
More people should get the Ferry Beach 
habit. 

All our churches in this state now have 
ministers. Most of them began work the 
second Sunday in September. Here’s 
hoping they all have a good year and ac- 
complish much for the Kingdom. There 
are two coming events. One is the State 
Convention at Dover and the other is the 
Ministers’ Conference at the Universalist 
church at Concord. There is also the 
Preaching Mission in which churches of all 
denominations will join. This takes place 
in November. Bishop Dallas of the Epis- 
copal Church is chairman of the general 


committee. 
Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


the Mexico high school, Ridlonville, 
Maine, and the latter in the Southern 
Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, Ala. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk preached in Taun- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 19, and will preach there 
again on Sept. 26. 

Rev. Mary A. Conner of East North- 
field, Mass., was in an automobile acci- 
dent and broke both wrists. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, 
Mass., is steadily improving, after an at- 
tack of pneumonia. 


Miss Flora B. Crossley of Franklin, 
Mass., a member of the Doolittle Home 
family in Foxboro, is in the hospital of the 
Home with a broken hip, the result of a 
fail. 


Illinois 
Stockton.—Rev. Carl A. Polson, pas- 
tor. The church resumed services Sept. 5, 
after two months’ vacation. During the 
summer the interior of the church has been 
redecorated—a much needed improve- 
ment. 
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Woodsville-—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. Eight from this church attended in- 
stitutes at Ferry Beach, Maine, this sum- 
mer, five thus being from the young 
people’s group. All are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the benefits received, and 
the young people say they are going again 
next year “‘if they have to walk to Saco.” 
A new floor has been laid in the church 
vestry and some decorating done in the 
auditorium. The auxiliaries had organi- 
zation meetings early in September. The 
Woman’s League has announced a public 
boiled dinner for this month. The execu- 
tive council of the church school has made 
plans for Rally Day on Oct. 3 and for 
constructive work to begin with the re- 
organization of classes on that day. 
There will be several new teachers this 
fall from the group that went to Ferry 
Beach. The young people will begin work 
with a “‘Get-together Supper” in the vestry 
on Rally Sunday evening, when they will 
organize and plan for the fall and winter 
months. The first large event for them 
will be their fall drama. A group plan 
to attend the state Y. P. C. U. Convention 
at Dover. Those who believe in signs ex- 
pect that the coming year will be the 
“best yet”’ for our chureh. 


North Carclina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. The annual meeting of this 
church was held Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 15. The meeting formally adopted 
the program, “The Church a Fellowship 
of Learners,’’ recently put forth by the de- 
nominational leaders, and pledged itself 
to carry out as much of the program as 
possible. Plans were made to entertain 
the State Convention, which meets here 
Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. A budget for the 
coming year was adopted and new officers 
were elected. Following the business ses- 
sion refreshments were served and a social 
time enjoyed. The church was closed 
during July, services being resumed Aug. 1. 
The Sunday school continued throughout 
the summer. All departments of the 
church are active, with the single excep- 
tion of a young people’s organization. 
The church is looking forward to some of 
the new Sunday school pupils coming of 
age to organize into a Y. P. C. U. 


Ohio 

Cincinnati—Rev. Carl H. Olson, pas- 
tor. The church has been the scene of 
considerable activity this summer and 
those who attended the opening service on 
Sept. 12 were greatly pleased with the 
improvements which had been made. 
Old heating pipes were removed and con- 
crete floors were laid in the dining room, 
theater room, downstairs halls and the 
kitchen. New area-ways were built of 
reinforced concrete and the drains were 
repaired. The theater room, dining room, 
kitchen, halls and downstairs classrooms 


were redecorated and the old boiler room 
pit was filled to make it available for stor- 
age space. Windows and doors were 
caulked and painting of the exterior wood- 
work is in progress. Work on the exterior 
will involve the repointing of the stone and 
replacement of gutters and downspouts. 
A new outside walk has been laid to the 
minister’s study. The work has been 
under the direction of E. H. Carleton, an 
architect and chairman of the board of 
trustees. The Broadwell Nursery School, 
conducted upon a non-sectarian basis. for 
children between the ages of two and five, 
will open Oct. 4 for its third season. Miss 
Kathryn Steiner will continue as director. 
Enrollment will be limited to twelve. 
Mr. Olson will offer several courses this 
fall in subjects of popular interest. He 
spent the summer in graduate study at the 
University of Pittsburgh and will draw 
upon his experiences there to assist in his 
presentations. A course of special interest 
to public school teachers will deal with a 
survey of character education as con- 
ducted in various state and municipal 
public school systems. A second course 
in “Personality Development” will deal 
with simple methods of mental hygiene. 
A third course will use books, motion pic- 
tures and news items in consideration of 
“China and Japan.” These classes will be 
open to the general public. Sermon sub- 
jects for September are: ‘‘The Big Idea,” 
“See Matthew 25,” and ‘Religious Ha- 
tred.”’ Plans are being made for the ob- 
servance of ‘Fellowship of Learners’ 
Week”’ and for a good representation at 
the Chicago Convention. 
* co 
OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


General Theme: Facing New Frontiers 


Saturday Evening, October 16 


G. S. S. A. Informal Get-Together and 
Short Program—Friendship Circle. 


Sunday, October 17 


11 a. m. Morning Services of Worship 
at Unity Church, Oak Park, and at 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 

4.30 p. m. Readings from Modern Re- 
ligious Poetry. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting — keynote 
speaker (to be announced). 


Monday, October 18 


9.15 a. m. to 4.80 p.m. G.§.S. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions, including Memorial Ser- 
vice to Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 11.45 
a.m. and Forum Meeting at 3.30 p. m. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting under the 
auspices of the G.S.S. A. Speaker: Dr. 
Ernest J. Chave, Chicago University. 


Tuesday, October 19 

9.15a.m.to4p.m. W.N. M.A. Business 
Sessions. 

9.15 a.m. to12 noon. Ministerial Associa- 
tion Business Session and Panel Dis- 
cussion. G.§.S. A. Conferences. 


8 p.m. Platform Meeting under the aus- 
pices of the W. N. M.A. Speakers: Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor and Dr. Elliott P. Jos- 
lin. 

Wednesday, October 20 


9.15 a.m.to12 noon. W.N. M.A. Busi- 
ness Sessions. Ministerial Association 
Conferences. 

2to5p.m. General Convention Business 
Session. 

8 p. m. Service of Worship and Com- 
munion Service, Unity Church, Oak 
Park. Occasional Sermon, Rev. S. R-. 
Brooks, D. D. 


Thursday, October 21 

9.15 a. m. to 12 nuon. 
tion Business Session. 

1.30 to 4.30 p.m. Round Table Confer- 
ences—U. G. C. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting in recogitiom 
of the Centennial of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention. Speakers: Rev. 
F. D. Adams, D. D., “One Hundred 
Years of Universalism in Illinois.” Rey. 
C. L. Scott, D. D., “Facing New Fron- 
tiers.” 


Friday, October 22 

9.15 a.m.to 5 p.m. General Convention 
Business Sessions. 

7 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 
Speaker: Rev. Preston Bradley, D. D-. 


Devotional services conducted by Rev- 
Laura B. Galer will be held every morning, 
except Sunday, at 8.45. 

All meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Stevens unless otherwise indicated. 

Special luncheons, dinners, ete., will be 
arranged at places to be announced later. 
Those already scheduled are as follows: 
On Tuesday—Luncheon for state officers 
and commission members of the W. N. 
M. A.; Luncheon sponsored by the G. S. 
S. A. for church school workers, ministers. 
and others; World Friendship Banquet 
for W. N. M. A., preceded by reception. 
On Wednesday—Ministerial Association 
Luncheon; W. N. M. A. luncheon for new 
Board and commission members. On 
Thursday—Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship Breakfast; W. N. M. A. Round Table 
Tea; Ferry Beach Reunion Dinner. 

* * 


General Conven- 


SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
LIBERAL CHURCHES 

The sixtieth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association will be held Oct. 18, 
19 and 20 with the Unitarian church at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The Southwestern 
Association of Liberal Churches will also 
meet at Lincoln at the same time in joint 
session with the Iowa Association. A 
strong program has been prepared, which 
in itself is an invitation to a large atten- 
dance. Among the speakers will be: Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association; Mrs. Russell 
M. Wise, president of the General Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women; Rev. Robert S. 
Miller, minister of the Unitarian church in 
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Omaha; Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Topeka, 
Kansas, and Rey. Lon R. Call, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
There will be a panel discussion on ‘“The 
' Curriculum of a Junior Church,” led by 
Mrs. F. W. Putney of Lincoln, and Mrs. 
Lillian Polley of Lincoln will give a dis- 
cussion on the development of a junior 
choir, with which she will use the junior 
choir of the Lincoln church. Mr. Marco 
Morrow of Topeka will be the speaker of 
the Laymen’s League. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 

Prof. Alfred S. Cole is professor of 
Homiletics in Tufts College. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker is minister of 
the Universalist church in Waltham, Mass. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot is president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Arthur E. Morgan, former president of 
Antioch College, is chairman of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

Edward Smith Parsons is president 
emeritus of Marietta College. 

Rev. J. Harry Hooper is minister of the 
“Old Ship” Church in Hingham, Mass. 

He exchanged pulpits for the summer with 
the minister of the Unitarian church in 
Hull, England. 

Marion L. Ulmer was formerly director 
of religious education in the Congress 
Square Church in Portland, Maine. She is 
now office secretary for the Maine Council 
of Religious Education. 

Isabel A. Gehr is the wife of Rev. Har- 
mon M. Gehr, minister of the Universalist 
church in Columbus, Ohio. 

* * 


RUSSELL LECTURE AT TUFTS 
COLLEGE 


The annual Russell Lecture will be given 
this year at Tufts College, Goddard 
Chapel, Sunday, Oct. 3, at three p. m. 
The speaker will be Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes. Subject, “The New Warfare 

_ between Science and Religion.” Ministers 
and laymen of Universalist churches are 


cordially invited to attend. 
* * 


_ TRAINING CONFERENCES IN PREP- 
ARATION FOR THE PROGRAM— 
Le ““THE CHURCH A FELLOW- 
ba SHIP OF LEARNERS’”’ 


The Massachusetts Convention of the 
Universalist Church is sponsoring a series 
_ of training conferences in preparation for 
the fall program, “The Church a Fellow- 
ship of Learners.’”’ These conferences, 
_ which will be held in four centers in the 
ee ereelth, will take place Sunday, 

Sept. 26. Meeting places and time of 
meetings are as follows: Salem 3.30 p. m., 
West Somerville, 7.30 p. m., Fitchburg, 
8.30 p. m., and North Attleboro 7.30 p. m. 
The conferences are designed to help local 
church leaders effectively to plan and 
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carry out the program. Two teams of 
speakers and discussion leaders repre- 
senting all of the auxiliary organizations 
of the church will conduct the conferences 
in the four centers. Large delegations 
from Universalist parishes surrounding 
the conference centers are expected to 
attend. Each local church should select 
the conference cénter nearest and send the 
officers of its various organizations and as 
many leaders and members of various 
groups as possible. 

This conference program was initiated 
and is being carried out by the committee 
on program appointed at the Springfield 
Convention. Speakers and discussion 
group leaders will be Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 
Mrs. Alice Taylor, Mrs. Edwin Sampson, 
Miss Harriet G. Yates, Prof. John Ratcliff, 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Herbert McKen- 
ney, Rev. Max A. Kapp, and Rev. Douglas 
H. Robbins. 


* * 


NOTES FROM NORTH OXFORD 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee, meeting at 16 Beacon Street, Friday, 
Sept. 17, listened to many interesting an- 
nual reports. Final reports concerning 
the Clara Barton Camp have not yet 
been received, but figures show that 110 
young women were guests there this sum- 
m2r. The report of the custodian of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace showed 191 visi- 
tors from eighteen states during July and 
214 visitors from seventeen states, Japan 
and New Brunswick in August. 

* * 
SAVE THE CHILDREN 


The Save the Children Fund of America, 
Inc., will hold a Southern Mountain Child 
Service Conference at the McAlpin Hotel, 
New York City, October 5 and 6. The 
distressed condition of thousands of chil- 
dren of impoverished families living in 
Southern mountain and mining regions will 
be discussed and plans made to help them 
on the basis of five years’ experience of the 
Save the Children Fund in that field. 

Among leaders to take part in the con- 
ference are Dr. William C. Covert, former 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. §. A.; Dean John W. Withers of 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Wilbur C. Clemens of the 
New York State Council of Churches and 
Christian Education; Dr. Alva W. Taylor 
of Vanderbilt University; Dr. Frank King- 
don, president of the University of Newark; 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the New 
York area, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
chairman of the meetings, and Mrs. Jesse 
M. Bader, co-chairman; Dr. C. C. Carstens 
of the Child Welfare League of America, 
and Dr. John R. Voris, president of the 
Save the Children Fund. 

The Save the Children Fund headquar- 
ters are at 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
The movement supplies food, clothing, 
shoes and other welfare help, together with 
programs for spiritual, educational, charac- 
ter-building and recreational development. 
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It has sent more than two hundred thou- 
sand books into its Southern field during 
its five years of activity there. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1937 
Previously reported ............-- 1,062 
MeastervillessmC.e ster scares serie 1 
ia cars state ible ssectcn s 28> 3 
{Mat ate, te one ee ee eRe 1,066 


FALL STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Kentucky, September 25-27, Fruit Hill. 

New Hampshire, September 27-28, 
overs 

North Carolina, October 1-3, Rocky 
Mount. ¥ 

Vermont, October 2-5, Montpelier. 

Michigan, October 3-4, Lansing. 

New York, October 4-7, Cortland. 

Minnesota, October 6-7, St. Paul. 

Kansas, October 24-26, Junction City 
(Southwestern Federation of Religious 
Liberals). 

Alabama, sometime in October, Ariton. 

Indiana, Nov. 5-7, Oaklandon. 


Notices 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The fifty-first Biennial Session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association will be held in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Oct. 19-20, 1937, for 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it and to act upon the following proposed 
amendments to the Constitution: 

i. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financiak 
secretary” for the words “eorresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary,. 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
the phrase “no officer except the treasurer,” and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, ‘“The: 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,” the sentence, “The treasurer shall be- 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,” so that the article will read: 

“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive: 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections.”” 

3. That Article 6 of the By-Laws be amended by 
the addition of the following paragraph, inserted 
between paragraphs 2 and 3: 

«Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if passed at a duly called meeting of the Board.’” 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
* # 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION: 
Official Call 


The 23d convention of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Tllinois, beginning 
Saturday evening, Oct. 16, and continuing with: 
business and educational sessions on Oct. 17, 18 and 
19, 1937. Pursuant to the conditions of Article 4 
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of the Constitution, notice of the convention meetings 
is hereby given in The Christian Leader. 

The convention program will include the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers, the transaction of 
other business, addresses, group conferences and 
exhibits. 

A committee on Reorganization and Revision is 
empowered to report on plans for the revision of the 
G. S. S. A. constitution and the reorganization of the 
work of the association. 

Amendments to the constitution may be made at 
any meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, provided notice 
of proposed changes shall have been published in 
The Christian Leader at least twice during the month 
preceding the meeting. 

M.A. Kapp, Secretary. 
2 £3 


CONVENTION OF 
SOTA 


The 71st annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 6 and 7, 1937, at Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., at ten a. m., for the purpose of election 
of officers, hearing reports, and the transaction of 
such other business as may come before the Conven- 
tion. This Convention is held together with its 
auxiliaries and jointly with the Unitarian Conference 
of Minnesota. 


UNIVERSALIST MINNE- 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
4% 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


‘The 32d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at the Rocky 
Mount church Sept. 30-Oct. 3, 1937, for the transac- 
tion of any business which properly should be tran- 
sacted at this meeting. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 
<rae 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 112th annual sessions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in Cortland, 
October 4-7. The annual convention of the State 
Sunday School Association will be held Monday 
afternoon and Tuesday. On Wednesday the meet- 
ings of the Ministers’ Association, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid will be 
held. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
State Convention will begin with the occasional 
sermon by Rey. Hugh S. Tigner of Canton. The 
conventions will end on Thursday evening with the 
banquet. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
* * 
KENTUCKY STATE CONVENTION 


The Kentucky Universalist State Convention 
will meet Sept. 25-27 at Fruit Hill Church, for hear- 
ing reports and the transaction of any business that 
may come before the convention. 

Magdalene Ridley, Secretary. 
Te: 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist State Convention will he held at Dover, 
N. H., on Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 27 and 28, 
opening Monday evening at 7.30 and closing Tuesday 
evening with a banquet at 6.30. 


Arthur A. Blair Secretary. 
* x 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Michigan will be held Oct. 3 and 4, at 
Lansing, Mich. 

Any matters to be brought before the Convention 
will be considered at that time. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary, 
* ok 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual meetings of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, the 
Unitarian Churches of. Vermont, the Convention 
Church units, and the allied organizations, will be 
held at the Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Oct. 
2 to 4, 1937. The Church School Association will 
meet Saturday morning and the Young People’s 


Groups on Saturday afternoon and evening; occa- 
sional sermon on Sunday morning, Minsters’ Associa- 
tion and Pilgrimage to Quaker Cemetery on Sunday 
afternoon, Mass Meeting Forum on Sunday evening; 
W.U. M.A. and Women’s Alliance on Monday morn- 
ing; reports and election of officers, and other busi- 
ness on Monday afternoon. Applications for enter- 
tainment should be made at once to Mrs. Gerald R. 
Foster, chairman Reservations Committee, 186 Main 
St., Montpelier, Vt. Tel. 525 R. Printed programs 
will be mailed to any inquirer. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Secretary. 
* * z 
W. U. M. A. OF VERMONT AND QUEBEC 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of Vermont and 
Province of Quebec will be held in the Church of the 
Messiah, Montpelier, Vt., Monday 9.30 a.m., Oct. 4, 
1937. Reports from state officers’ mission circles and 
guilds will be heard. There will be election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Nina Larkin Fuller, Secretary. 
x aha 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 43d Convention of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of New York State will be held 
in Cortland, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 6, 1937, for the 
receiving of reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Margaret T. Stetson, Recording Secretary. 
ie, 

UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 

Official Call 

The biennial session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Illinois, beginning at 2 p. m., Wednesday, Oct. 20, 
1937, to receive reports and act upon all matters 
which may legally come before the Convention. 

Roger F.. Etz, Secretary. 
* Ok 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 90th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and its auxiliaries, will be held in 
Oaklandon on Nov. 5, 6 and 7, 1937, beginning at 
7.30 Friday evening, for hearing of reports, election 
of officers and any other business necessary. 

Lodging and breakfast free in the homes. Lunch- 
eon Saturday and banquet Saturday evening at the 
church at reasonable rates. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
ht! 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED 


The Universalist Church of the Messiah, Broad 
St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, of which 
Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., is minister, would 
be very glad to receive the names and addresses of 
students from other places who are studying in 
Philadelphia, and the addresses of other young people 
who may be there working. They may be sent to 
Miss Eleanor Collie at the church. 


Obituary 


William Herbert Hunting 


The funeral of William Herbert Hunting, a life- 
long resident of Huntingville, Quebec, who died sud- 
denly on his eighty-fifth birthday, Sept. 4, was held 
in the Universalist church in Huntingville on Tuesday 
afternoon, Sept. 7, the service being conducted by the 
minister, Rev. Robert Lewis Weis. Interment was 
in the family lot in the adjoining cemetery. 

Mr. Hunting, who was the fourth child and oldest 
son of William Hunting and his wife, Maria (Whit- 
comb) Hunting, was born in Huntingville, Sept. 4, 
1852. With the exception of a period of one year in 
which he operated a mill in a near-by village, he had 
spent his entire life in the town of his forbears. 

It was about the year 1816 that the first Hunting 
established a grist mill in Huntingville, Ascot Town- 
ship, and ever since that time the Huntings have 
been millers. 

Mr. Hunting was proprietor of the mill for many 
years, but some time ago he was succeeded by his 
oldest son, Kenneth, the present manager and owner. 
Mr. Hunting continued to take an interest in the 


affairs of the business for some time after he retired 
as active manager and kept the books of the firm 
until June, 1936. 

Mr. Hunting was connected with the First Uni- 
versalist Church during his entire lifetime and had 
been secretary, chairman, trustee and warden. 

Mr. Hunting is survived by his wife, Emily (Ford) 
Hunting; five sons, Kenneth, of Huntingville; Floyd 
of Oildale, Calif.; Roy, of Waterville; and Clifford and 
Harold, of Huntingville; two daughters, Bernice 
(Mrs. Sewell), of Portneuf, and Ruth, at home, and 
sixteen grandchildren. 


George G. Marble 


George G. Martle, organist of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church for fifty-five years, the dean of Meriden 
music instructors, died Sept. 16, in the Cape Cod hos- 
pital in Hyannis, Mass., of a heart ailment. 

George Gilbert Marble was born in Glastonbury, 
Conn., on Oct. 12, 1856, and began the study of music 
when but twelve years of age. After eight years of 
study he was named organist of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church in Cheshire, a position which he filled for 
five years. Two years later he was appointed in- 
structor of the Cheshire academy. 

In 1882 he became organist of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church, which then held services in the old 
wooden building which stood on the present site of 
St. Paul’s Church. 

It was Mr. Marble’s custom to give an organ re- 
cital every month. He also conducted several oper- 
ettas under the auspices of the Young People’s society 
of St. Paul’s Church, and later he organized a chorus 
of 125 voices and an orchestra of twenty-five pieces, 
and gave the opera, ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” in the old 
Delevan opera house, on April 28 and 29, 1896. 

Mr. Marble played an organ recital at the 100th 
anniversary celebration of the Universalist state con- 
vention, held in May, 1932, at the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Hartford. 

In April, 1932, a reception was tendered Mr. Marble 
by the members of the church and his other friends, 
in celebration of his fifteth anniversary as organist of 
that church, at which time he was presented a purse 
in appreciation of his services, and addresses were 
made by the Rev. Delmar E. Trout and Henry T. 
King. Mr. Marble was superintendent of the Sun- 
day school. He was a member of St. Paul’s Church 
and of Meridian lodge, A. F. and A. M. 

Rev. Delmar E. Trout, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church conducted the funeral service, assisted by 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, New Haven, a former member of St. Paul’s 
Church. Remick D. Clark, an old pupil of Mr. 
Marble’s, presided at the organ. Burial was in Wal- 
nut Grove. 

During the funeral a bell in St. Paul’s Church 
chimes was tolled, a stroke for each year of Mr. 
Marble’s life. 

Mr. Marble is survived by his widow, Mrs. Louise 
Christian Marble, whom he married forty-nine years 
ago; three sons, Stuart J. Marble of Dennis, Mass., 
and George Worthington.and Kenneth Marble of 
Meriden, and four grandchildren, Lois, Marilyn, 
George and Judson Marble. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath... m= see 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


Subscribe for 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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1937 RALLY DAY POST CARDS 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOL 


Peis GOLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


Here are New Designs for the Rally Day Season 


cL eee 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Want forget oext Sunday ie 


4 
RALLY DAY 


Sei aterald Te ise oncthes 
1 


Cradle Roll Department Beginners Department 
Mothers and children are happy The boys and girls are happily 
in the thought that next Sunday is playing games and have just said Dean Ac ademy 
Rally Day. to their friends, “Don’t forget 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Sunday is Rally Day.” 


Junior Department 


This appropriate design is used 
for juniors. Children are shown in 
canoes with the church in the back- 
ground. ‘“‘We want everyone 
present next Sunday! It is Rally 
Day.” 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


tec A 


+ be? FS face f 
gs ee 
R sriteadaall see, | ae ile a 
ally Dey ning) Cig. will look for you next 
dated Ze boot " 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Bist aid cia beg Vite GAY Merten we 
innit Mb nsnt a 


Primary Department Young People’s Department 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
An unusually interesting design On the left a radio tower broad- President 
of children at the seashore and in casting the invitation to everyone. < 
the country, with the church in the On the right a church window send- 
center drawing them to Rally ing out its light to the world. In COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Day. “Rally Day is coming! the center: ‘““Next Sunday is Rally Courses leading to the Degrees 
We will look for you next Sunday.”’ Day.” of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


PRICE: $1.25 per one hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


LG 
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Crackling 


The visitor claimed unusual ability in 
reading music at sight. Seeing a sheet of 
music on the piano rack, she began pound- 
ing the keys with little regard for correct- 
ness or time. Observing the small daughter 
of the household watching her, the player 
pressed harder on the loud pedal, lifted 
her hands higher, and ended the perform- 
ance with a flourish and a bang on a dis- 
cord. 

Whirling around on the stool, she be- 
stowed a patronizing smile on the child, 
who looked up and naively remarked, “I 
can’t play that either.”—The Christian 
Advocate. 

* * 

For two hours the committee of a golf 
club in southwest England debated whether 
women players might be allowed to wear 
trousers on the links. Their decision was: 
“Trousers may be worn by women golfers 
on the course, but must be taken off on 
entering the clubhouse.’’—London Daily 
Mirror. 

* * 

Customer: ‘I’ve come back to buy the 
ear I was looking at yesterday.” 

Salesman: ‘Fine. Now tell me, what 
was the one dominating thing that made 
you buy this car?” 

Customer: “My wife.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

* * 

Mother: ‘‘Baby is going to be an auc- 
tioneer when he grows up.” 

Husband: “How do you know?” 

Mother: ‘He already has your watch 
under the hammer.” —Furnica (Bucharest). 

ok * 

Old Lady (visiting state prison): ‘I 
suppose, my poor man, it was poverty 
brought you to this.” 

Counterfeiter: ‘‘On the contrary, mum, 
I was just coining money.’’—Hxchange. 

ok * 


Alvin: “If you refuse me, Irma, I shall 
never love another.” 

Irma: “‘That part is well enough, but 
does that promise hold good if I accept 
you?’’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* * 


A school opened at Ellison Bay, Wis., 
will dispense entirely with books. Some- 
times we wonder if the U. S. Treasury 
wouldn’t be happier that way.—Atlanta 
Constitution. 

od 

Jane: “Oh, Fred, the baby has swal- 
lowed the matches. What shall we do?” 

Fred: ‘‘Here, use my cigarette-lighter.”’ 
Wednesday Nite Life. 

* * 

Poet: “I put my whole mind into this 
‘poem.”’ 

Editor: ‘‘Evidently; I see that it’s blank 
-verse.”’—E/xchange. 

* * 

“Ts that man rich?” 

“Ts he! He’s so rich he doesn’t know his 
son’s in college.’’—Sewanee Mouniain Gea’. 
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